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| WEEKLY REVIEW 


Very Hot Weather and Numerous Damaging Storms—Straw- 
berry and Cherry Crops Hurt—Sugar Barons to 
Supply Sugar—Market Unchanged. 


The past week has been one of much hot weather, very 
high temperatures ruling every day, but just as regularly fol- 
lowed in the early afternoon by heavy rain storms, accom- 
panied by heavy lightning, high winds and, in many cases, 
hail, Much damage has been done throughout all this sec- 
tion by these storms, and they have interfered with the fur- 
ther planting operations, so necessary of progress at this 
time, if any kind of crops are to be expected this fall. The 
rain and the heat have helped growing crops as a rule, and 
they are making good progress, but unless there is a let-up 
so that the remaining acreage may be planted, there will be 
a still further cut in the already very short acreage. These 
storms have been quite widespread, at least up and down the 
Atlantic Coast, but so far as our city is concerned they have 
happened, as a rule, late in the afternoon or early evening, 
and thereby actually interfered with field operations to a 
minimum, except in so far as they leave the ground too wet 


to work. 


They have been hard on the strawberry crop and the 
cherry crop, both of which were in the height this week. They 
did more to break the back of the strawberry price than any- 
thing else, but they left the berries in such condition that 
they could not be used by the canners or preservers. Last 
week we noted the extremely high prices ruling on the Penin- 


sula, in the greatest strawberry region of the country, when 
they sold at $11.40 per crate in carlots, and likewise noted 
that this price had been broken by the poor transportation 
facilities, After our forms had closed for that issue, and the 
paper was in the mail, strawberries sold at wholesale in this 
city at and below 10c per box for the good quality. Canners 
of course could use none of them on that day, and they could 
not be held over, which accounts for this sudden drop. But 
since then they have ruled low on account of their poor con- 
dition, due to these frequent and deluging rains. 

All know what a rain means to ripe cherries, and as we 
have said the crop was ripe and ready when these rains came. 
The result is that they, too, are in very poor condition, when 
a very fine, large crop was not only in sight, but at hand. 
But where these rains kill cherries and strawberries, they 
will help rhubarb and many of the small fruits, and so some 
one will no doubt gain where others lose. It is noted that 
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California is in somewhat the same condition as this section; 
fruits are plentiful, but the demand from canners and house- 
wives who might do their own canning were sugar within 
reach is abnormally light, But the canners there note that 
the jobbers are not ordering as usual, and are apparently 
trying to induce the retailers to place their orders first, before 
they, the jobbers, order from the canners. There is a little 
bit too much conservatism shown in this, and someone is going 
to pay dearly for it if they are not careful. The canners are 
not disposed to pack the goods unless the orders are on the 
books, because, despite the apparent abundance of fruit, the 
growers are asking higher prices than ever, and the costs 
with the high-priced sugar added are too steep to risk any 
amount of carryover. It is about certain that there will be 
a smaller amount of home canning this season than ever 
before; in fact, it may be said that the drive for home gardens 
during the war has completely died out, and the people are 
doing less in that direction than ever before, and that means 
that they will be dependent upon the canner more than ever. 
View the situation from any angle you please, every- 
thing seems to point very definitely to a shortage of foods 
this fall and winter. Naturally the amount put up by the 
canners must be below normal, because there is less food 
being grown this season; but on top of this the canners are 
cutting their prospective packs because of the high costs, and 

’ the can shortage may cut their expectations even shorter. This 
situation is real and not imaginary, and if the jobber cannot 
see his cue to to place orders now, he is, indeed, blind. On the 
other hand, the canner can see that from this situation there 
would seem very good reason to expect a heavy demand for 
all that can be packed and at better prices than now possible. 
And the canners do see this, and are not anxious sellers. In 
fact, any number of them are withdrawn from the market, 
and will either get more satisfactory prices for their futures 


or wait until the goods become spots and take their chances 


on selling them this fall. 

The sugar barons, at the behest of the Government, 
have promised the jam, jelly and preserve men a sufficient 
supply of sugar, and we understand the canners are included 
in this. This does not surprise us a particle, as there has 
always been and there is now plenty of sugar—if you have 
the price to induce it to come out. Let those who damned 
the Food Administration for ‘‘muddling” things up take a 
good look at this situation now, and they will pray for its 
return. We are a strange people; we complain most when 
we are served best, and are most quiet and docile only when 
we are lead around by the nose by our masters-in-training, 

The canned foods market shows no alteration from last 
week, so far as actual trading is concerned. There is quite 
a fair volume of business passing, and it is reported the re- 
tailers are calling on the jobbers for full lines of canned foods. 
The embargo restrictions are still a very considerable hindrance 
to free trading, and there seems no promise of an early relief. 
Prices remain quite firm, and the canners are as unwilling 
sellers as the jobbers are buyers. A change in this may take 


place as the active season grows older, and a rush to buy 
would not surprise us. 


As Brokers View the Market 


ABERDEEN, MD. 


Tomatoes—We are having a better demand for spot toma- 
toes, and there is more interest shown in futures, but on 
account of the higher prices which the packers are compelled 
to ask for futures, the trading is mostly confined to spots, 
which today’s prices may prove to be a splendid purchase. The 
market on future tomatoes is unchanged. The packers are 
more concerned about getting in cans than they are about 
booking orders at this time. We quote: No. 1s at 80c, No. 2s 
at $1.30, No. 3s at $1.80, and No. 10s at $6.00a6.25 f. 0. b. 
factory. 

Corn—For prompt shipment we have a few cars of “‘Edi- 
ble” brand Standard Maine Style Corn at $1.25 factory, also 
about 1,100 cases ‘Liberty Grove” brand Extra Standard 
Shoepeg Corn at $1.50 county. For future delivery we can 
buy Standard Maine Style Corn at $1.25, Standard Shoepeg 
at $1.50, Extra Standard at $1.60, and Fancy at $1.75a1.85, 
f. o. b, factory. 

Peaches and Small Fruits—We quote: No. 2 Blackberries, 
in water, at $1.60; No. 1 Pres. Strawberries, $2.10; No. 2 
Extra Pres., $4.00; No. 2 Red Cherries, in water, $3.00; No. 2 
Gooseberries, in water, $2.75; No. 2 Yellow Peaches, in 3-oz. 
syrup, $2.75; No. 3 White Peaches, in 4-oz. syrup, $3.75; No. 
3 Pie Peaches, $1.80; No. 10s, $4.50; No. 3 Water Pears, 
$1.50; heavy syrup, $2.75a3.00. 
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FACTORY EFFICIENCY AND SANITATION 
By Evan Reicheldorfer, Chillicothe, O. 


(£ditor’s Note—M>. Reicheldorfer was on the program of the 
vecent Western Canners Meeting, but was unable to be present. 
This article is along the same lines as his address at the National 
Convention, but has been considerably revised especially for The 
Canning Trade, and we know our readers will enjoy and profft 
by its perusal.) 

(Continued from last week) 


The arrangement of your machinery and equipment should 
be carefully planned with the power requirements in mind. 
Simplicity in power transmission should always be the aim. 
Multiplicity of shafts, pulleys and belts not only means loss of 
power, but tends to darken workrooms and make operations 
in them more hazardous. Partly for this reason, and partly 
because of ease in distributing power, the electrical drive has 
recently come into favor. The advantages of this form of 
transmission are evident, but I do not think that the practice of 
operating separate machines by individual motors is advisable 
in canning plants because of the fact that machines operate not 
as units, but in lines and groups. No such saving in power 
would result in having each machine equipped with a separate 
motor as would be gained in a machine shop, where individual 
machines are idle at certain periods. A better plan for elec- 
trical transmission in canneries is to have one comparativety 
large motor for each group or department, this motor driving 
a line shaft from which in turn the machinery is operated. 

When electrical drives are used, the question naturally 
comes up as to whether it is cheaper to produce or purchase 
mechanical power. Because of the fact that a boiler plant is 
necessary for heating and cooking processes, it may be taken 
as a general proposition that it is more efficient to produce. 
However, the exception to this may be where a cannery is for- 
tunately located within reach of a large central power station, 
where rates of power are very low, and the source is quite re- 
liable. Even though it is necessary to maintain a separate boil- 
er plant, the low rates and freedom from power house respon- 
sibilities will often tip the scales the other way. 

The whole subject of power is probably the most inter- 
esting confronting the factory manager and is certainly a fac- 
tor of cannery operations in which large visible results may be 
accomplished. With the exercise of closer supervision, and 
the application of a little more scientific knowledge, hundreds 
of thousands of dollars could be saved the industry annually 
in this one department alone, It is true that a great deal of 
the indifference to the power factor has been dissipated by 
the late war. The absolute scarcity and high prices of fuel 
and other items entering into power production, the system of 
checking up power plants and the fuel saving propaganda in- 
stituted by the Fuel Administration have given us a new view- 
point. Now that the war is over, let us not permit our in- 
terest to relapse into any form of our old indifference. Let us 
bear in mind that power and its problems have a direct bear- 
ing upon our costs and production and that efficiency in the 


power plant is one of the fundamentals underlying successful 
factory management. 


Machinery and Equipment. 


There is so much to say regarding machinery and equip- 
ment that it is difficult to determine just where to begin and 
upon what phases of the subject to touch to the exclusion of 
others. The development of special canning machinery during 
recent years has been rapid, and not only have many new de- 
signs appeared, but I feel safe in saying the mechanical stand- 
ards of equipment have generally been raised. There is still a 
great deal to be desired, however, in the quality of machinery 
which is being manufactured. Considering the magniture of 
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HANSEN SANITARY 
CORN COOKER FILLER 


The Hansen Corn Filler embodies features which the canner has long desired. Weaknesses and ob- 
jectionable features have been eliminated without sacrificing any of the good points of prior fillers. 


A real sanitary filler. It can be taken apart (including 
the cooker) without the use of tools, cleaned and assem- 
bled in a few minutes. 

Pistons, discharge plungers, slides, etc., are made so 
that they are caiemenaite and will fit any of the 
cylinders. 

Can change the amount of fill of the can while the filler 
is operating at full speed. 

Has eliminated the cause of pistons sticking. 

Is provided with a safety shearing pin which acts in 
case a cob nail, stone, stick, etc., gets caught between 
cut-off plate and cylinders. 

Fills absolutely uniform over 140 cans per minute with- 
out spill. 

Will discharge cans to the closing machine at the highest 
speeds without slopping. 

Has a worm can feed that is distinctly different and 
positively will not smash the cans. 

Has all running bearings and shafts provided with 
grease or oil cups conveniently located. 

Has all cans and working parts except the driving gear 
above the can track so as to be easy accessible. 

Cams are of a large diameter with a comparatively low 
lift a the noisy jerking action due to the 
rollers striking an abrupt cam. 

Cam rollers are made of hardened tool steel and can be 
easily oiled. 

Parts which come in contact with the corn are made of 
high grade bronze (not brass) eliminating all tinning. 
Has far less parts than any other corn filler, is simple 
and durable in construction. 

Has only four gears (two alike) on the filler and two 
(alike) on the cooker. 

Can circle is only 13” in diameter and the cans are 
about 53¢”’ apart. 

Has seven filling cylinders or pockets. 

Cooker is fastened on the filler frame but is driven inde- 
pently direct from the filler countershaft overhead. 
Requires less floor space than any other filler. 

Is easily operated and foolproof. 

Workmanship is of the highest grade. 

bee aoe joint on cooker cannot leak and will not cut 
shaft. 

Cooker has 20% greater capacity than any other filler. 
Stirrer can be instantly removed, cleaned and replaced. 
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THE WISCONSIN CHAIR COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF HANSEN PEA FILLER, CONVEYORS, GALLON FILLERS, CHERRY FILLERS, CAN WASHERS, ETC. 


Canning Machinery Division Port Washington, Wis. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Both the Weather and the Kepublican Convention Hot Propo- 
sitions—Hoover Made Poor Showing—Corn Market 
Strengthening—Weather Excellent for 
Peas—Notes of the Trade. 


Reported by Telegram 


Chicago, June 18, 1920. 

Weather—We have during the week had very hot weather, 
and in addition we had the National Republican Convention, 
which was a very hot proposition. Speaking from a Demo- 
cratic standpoint the nominations at the convention made were 
good because they were clean. If either Lowden or Wood 
had been nominated, the Democrats would have easily de- 
feated the ticket, because the indignation of the people would 
have been aroused against the effort on the part of the friends 
of those two candidates to buy the nomination. i 

The Democrats will have a very hard time defeating the 
Harding and Coolidge ticket. It is a ticket that comes from 
the people and comes without obligation on the part of the 
candidate or the use of money with which to place the dele- 
gates, 

I heard a good convention story which no one else heard 
but me. Two negro delegates were standing outside the Coli- 
seum convention hall, and one said to the other: “Jim, who 
are we gwine to nominate for President of the United States 
at this convention?” and Jim said: ‘‘Why, man alive, we 
gwine to nominate General Wood. What did we come here 
for?” And then Jim said: ‘‘Well, I guess that’s so; we’ll 
have to nominate him. But who do you think the white folks 
are going to nominate for President of the United States out 
at San Francisco?”’ 

The ticket nominated is a strong American ticket, and 
the people are anxious for a change in the Administration 
of the affairs of the country; therefore, I do not think that 
there is any doubt but that the Republican ticket will be 
elected. 

It was amusing to see what a poor political showing 
Hoover made. I heard a delegate say that he liked Mr. 
Hoover very much, indeed, but that he wouldn’t like to vote 
for him for fear that he might be elected, and that we would 
have four more years of cornmeal mush. 

Canned Tomatoes—There is an improved demand for all 
sizes of canned tomatoes. The local supply seems to be short, 
and there are sales of No. 2 standard here, f. 0. b, Chicago 
warehouse, as high as $1.35. There are no threes standard 
to be bought, however, for less than $1.80, f. 0. b. warehouse 
Chicago. There are still some No. 10 standard tomatoes left 
in Chicago of the Government surplus owned by parties who 
bought them of the Government, and these have been selling 
at low prices. Some were sold at $5.50 per dozen, f, o. b. 
warehouse Chicago. The quality of the goods, however, was 
found to be exceedingly poor and rather undesirable, the 
goods being slack filled. 

The deliveries of Government No. 2 and 8 tomatoes 
which have been made lately on orders placed some time ago, 
shipments having been delayed, are coming in very nicely, 
and the quality is entirely satisfactory to those who are re- 
ceiving them. 

Wholesale grocers are becoming convinced that the claims 
of can shortage and labor shortage made by canners are valid, 
and they are, therefore, beginning to find that it is prudent 
to place orders for future tomatoes at present prices, 

I know of several large future orders that have been 
placed this week, some in Virginia, some in Indiana, some in 
Missouri, I am under the impression, however, that the pre- 
vailing prices as announced in those States have been shaded 
somewhat on some large orders which have been placed for 
future delivery. 

California tomatoes are not in the vogue exactly now for 
future or spot purposes. The No. 2% can always has had 
trouble in competing with the No. 3 can in popularity, and 
retailers decidedly prefer No. 3 cans in tomatoes, Neither 
do retailers or consumers fancy the standard tomatoes packed 
with puree, as is the custom in California. 

They prefer solid-packed tomatoes, and the solid-packed 


tomatoes of California are very, very fine, and are well liked ' 


and popular, while the standard tomatoes packed in puree are 
not at all satisfactory or salable. There is quite a wide varia- 
tion in the prices of fancy tomatoes. Indiana is asking $1.60 
for No. 2 fancy and $2.25 for No. 3 fancy, while quotations 
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from Maryland are $1.40 for No. 2 and $1.90 for No. 3 fancy. 

Canned Corn—The market for canned corn, both spot and 
future, seems to be strengthening right along, I heard of 
offers for fancy Maine corn at less than $1.60 being turned 
down and declined. I hear that Iowa is asking $1.35 for 
standard future corn, and that the price of Ohio corn for 
future standard quality is firm at $1.25 to $1.30. Illinois is 
not offering any future corn, nor is Indiana to any extent. 
The canners seem to be pretty well sold out. There still 
seems to be a few lots of spot corn to be had in various locali- 
ties, but they are in small lines and not altogether desirable 
quality. 

Iowa is holding spot standard corn at $1.35 factory, In- 
diana is offering some at $1.30 factory, Wisconsin seems to 
be entirely sold out of spot corn, and an occasional carload 
of Ohio corn for immediate delivery can be found at $1.25 to 
$1.35 cannery, according to the views of the holders, Chicago 
is not in need of canned corn at present, being well supplied, 
but the Far West seems to be trying to buy, and the jobbers 
at the Missouri River and farther west do not seem to be 
realizing that prices have advanced, and are trying to buy 
at old prices, unsuccessfully. ' 

Canned Peas—The weather with us recently and generally 
along the lake has been excellent for peas, and the bountiful 
rains which we have had during this week are assuring a suc- 
cessful and excellent crop. Unless the late, or sweet, peas 
should be affected by draught, we are going to have a fine 
quality of peas in Wisconsin. Some canners who have been 
holding off, waiting to see what the weather was going to do, 
are now beginning to offer a few more peas for future de- 
livery, being encouraged by the abundant rains which we have 
had. Spot peas for immediate delivery, however, are all about 
gone. 

I have said this about a dozen times this season, but I 
believe that I am pretty close to being right now, because I 
have been trying to buy some spot peas for some of my cus- 
tomers, and have only been able to find a few scattering, un- 
desirable, mixed lots, I have sold out three or four canneries 
complete of all remaining spot stock, but by looking around 
diligently I was generally able to find another cannery or 
two that had a few peas, but now I am at a loss to find any 
at all anywhere, and am, therefore, conscientious in announc- 
ing that Wisconsin has few or none left in first hands. 


Difficult Negotiations—Corn, tomatoes and pea canners 
have been very independent for the last two or three months. 
Their stocks have been small and unimportant, and they were 
indifferent sellers, believing that better prices would be real- 
ized later on in the season, consequently they have been re- 
fusing to give options or to give out samples subject to ap- 
proval of buyers or to make concessions in prices. This has 
brought about rather a feeling of friction or exasperation be- 
tween buyers and the canners which is not good for either. 


Buyers should realize that there has been such an active 
market for the little spot stock left in first hands that can- 
ners were in a position to demand their price for it almost, and 
there was a great clamor or quest for it at all times; conse- 
quently the holders were reluctant to tie up their goods sub- 
ject to approval of sample for a special reason, which is this: 
that the express facilities of the country have been on the 
tobogan slide, and it would sometimes take two and even three 
weeks for samples to go from a cannery to a buyer or broker, 
and the parcel post deliveries have net been very much bet- 
ter, it sometimes taking two weeks for parcel post shipments 
to arrive, and sometimes they didn’t arrive at all after being 
made. This delay caused the canners to feel that they would 
not care to tie up their goods subject to approval of sample 
or to give option on them, so they went ahead and sold a 
lot of goods that they had sent samples out on, and this 
brought about some dissension between buyers and sellers and 
canners. 

National Wholesale Grocers’ Convention—The big National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Convention, held at Colorado Springs this 
week, has not been heard from. They got away so far and 
secluded themselves so well that the news has been a long 
time in reaching us, and it is not known here in Chicago yet 
what was done at the convention. We do not know whether 
peace was declared between the canners and the wholesale 
grocers along the lines of appropriate or agreed methods of 
contract or forms of contract, or whether they have concluded 
to go ahead and fight it out, if it takes all summer or two or 
three summers. A large delegation from Chicago went out 


to attend the convention, but they have not yet returned. The 
delights of the Colorado mountains and the California trip 
and the trip to the Yellowstone have been so great that their 
return has been delayed, and we do not expect them until 
some time next week. 


Canied Salmon—We are just beginning to have some real 
hot weather, and salmon weather is here, but has not ap- 
peared until the last few days. 


We have had much cool and wet weather during the 
spring and until now, and salmon sells best in warm weather, 
when the salad time has come and when the kitchenette re- 
places the kitchen and cold dishes replace hot dishes, There 
is a strong pressure from the Pacific Coast to sell future sal- 
mon, but jobbers do not appear to be taking much interest 
in it. 

It costs a whole lot of money to carry salmon now at 
the present prices, and it eats up interest very rapidly. The 
rate of interest is about 7 per cent in Chicago on commercial 
paper, and that is a high rate. 

Standard Red Alaska salmon at $14.00 a case costs, in- 
cluding freight, $140.00 for 1,000 cases, and ithe cost to 
carry it until next summer or spring, nearly a year, would 
amount to about $1,200.00 interest, storage and insurance on 
1,000 cases of one-pound tall red Alaska, 


If there was a prospect for speculation and a higher price, 
jobbers would be more anxious and ready to buy future sal- 
mon, but they cannot see any probability of higher prices or 
speculative opportunities at prices now prevailing. 

There is some demand for spot salmon in a quiet way, 
but very little for shipment from the Coast. Holders and 
jobbers are buying from each other, and they are assisting 
each other to clean up the market supply while the demand 
is on. 

It should be realized that shipments of future salmon will 
not arrive in Chicago before about the last of September, and 
then the salmon season will be practically over. It is a great 
pity that people cannot be educated to consume salmon all 
the year around. It is an excellent food, and usually, when 
the price is not so high as at present, it is economical; but 
now that meat has declined heavily during the last six months, 
salmon at prevailing prices is not comparatively as cheap as 
fresh meat; therefore, a heavy sale for it cannot be expetced 
or anticipated. 

Canned Fruits—Now that the prices of canned fruits in 
California have been announced, I understand that Michigan 
prices have been conferred upon by the canners and reduced 
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so as to meet the Coast competition, I also hear that there 
— been some little recession in the price of New York canned 
Tuits, 


Not all the canners on the Pacific Coast seem to be hold- 
ing rigidly to the Packers’ Corporation opening prices, and I 
have heard of offers to shade those prices. 


There is still consideralbe spot fruit on the Pacific Coast, 
especially in water goods, and in pie goods of the 1919 pack, 
and these goods are being pushed and shaded a little bit below 
the 1920 opening prices. All spot holdings of syrup goods 
an been advanced to the 1920 opening prices and are firmly 

eld. 


Canned Apples—The opening price for 1920 pack No, 10 
apples in New York State has been announced as $5.50 and 
Michigan has made the same price. Arkansas canners are ask- 
ing $5.00 f. o. b, cannery for their pack, and Maryland about 
the same. Pennsylvania and Maine are offering standard quality 
at $5.25 per dozen. 

Arkansas canners this year are working very hard to improve 
the quality of their output, and I have seen some samples of apples 
packed experimentally from barrel stock by a new process in 
Arkansas which if it can be applied to large packing in the regular 
way is certainly going to revolutionize the standard of apples 
in that State, making the quality equal to that of any other 
locality. 

General Lines—There are no changes to speak of in gen- 
eral lines like string and stringless beans, beets, sauer kraut, sweet 
potatoes, kidney beans, hominy, etc., and the market remains 
as heretofore on these articles. 

Items—I have seen instructions from a big New York 
canning establishment to their brokers telling them to cancel all 
S. A. P. fruit orders on which the price had not be approved and 
treat them as if they were new business entirely. 


I also saw a letter from a hominy packer stating that he had 
been requested (would not say by whom, however), to discon- 
tinue packing non-perishable goods and to let the can-making 
establishments furnish the cans to canners who needed them for 


packing perishable goods. These are very significant items and 
should be taken into serious consideration by those who have not 
protected their requirements for canned foods. 


WRANGLER. 
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EK. W. BLISS CO., 


Chicago Oftice: Peoples Gas Building. 


High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery . 


Bliss Sanitary-Can Double-Seamer, No. 31-K 


With Automatic Turrets and Cover Feed. 


Fully automatic machines of compact and rigid construc- 
tion. In actual operation, under severe working conditions 
they have proved up with a lasting efficiency that is well 
worth your investigation. 


Our automatic turret mechanism is entirely independent of the seaming 
mechanism. Our machine may be taken apart and reassembled regardless 
of position of seaming head and turret and without attention to timing 


| Capacity 2% to 4% inches in diameter by 2 to 5% inches 
in height. 


Builders of the Complete Sanitary Line. 


25 Adams Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y., U. 8. A. 


Detroit Office: Dime Bank Building. 
Offices In Eurepe: 100 Boulevard Victor, Huge St. Quen, Paris. Pocock St. Blackfriar’s Road, Lenden, E. C. 


The Cans Stand Still. 


Speed, 35 to 45 a minute. 


Cleveland Office: Union Bank Buildmg 


) \ 
\ 
Patented 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Buyers and Sellers Wide Apart on Prices—Buyers Limiting 
Their Purchases—Situation in Corn Unchanged—The 
Situation in Fruits Not Encouraging— 

Picked Up in Passing. 


Reported by Telegraph. 


New York, June 18, 1920. 

The Situation—Buyers and sellers are wide apart in their 
views on prices. While holders insist that canned goods are 
quite as much foods as ever and that eventually consumers will 
have to buy whether they like the prices or not, buyers are hold- 
ing off, believing, or professing to believe, that prices will de- 
cline instead of advance. While one should not, perhaps, under- 
take to venture predictions respecting the future course of prices 
it may be advisable for buyers to investigate the food situation 
before they pronounce themselves as unalterably opposed to buy- 
ing at present range of values. Foods are going to be short the 
coming season. That much is admitted by all investigators, and 
though the country will probably pull through without approach- 
ing the starvation point, they will pay the price for such foods 
as they get. While deflation in textiles is in progress and has 
gone a considerable distance in some instances, foods are still 
high and the tendency of prices is upward, based upon the fact 
that food production is likely to be below normal this season. 
Packers, as a rule, are unwilling to sell at prices buyers are offer- 
ing. They point out that production costs exceed the quotations 
now offered ana uniess mey can obtain sufficient to cover their 
costs they see litle excuse for doing business. Canners can hardly 
be expected to be philanthropists and sell to buyers at figures 
which will enable them to make a profit on their sales. The 
time has passed when this may be expected and apparently buyers 
will pay the price asked or will not get the goods. 

Tomatoes—While differences of opinion exist regarding 
the prices which should be paid for tomatoes holders have the 
best of the argument for they are not allowing stock to go unless 
they get full prices for it. Buyers are limiting their purchases 
to only such as meet their requirements from time to time. They 
are getting together no surplus and are, so it is pointed out, more 
or less indifferent to the course of the market in the future. 
Spot stock is practically exhausted and has been for two weeks 
or more, with no indication that this shortage will be relieved, 
with the exception of the substitution of California tomatoes, 
which are here and can be distributed from warehouse without 
much difficulty. The shipping situation exerts some influence 
upon tomatoes, but that is not all, though it is an important part 
in the conditions now existing. No. 3s have sold on the basis of 
$1.40, but supplies are now closely sold up. No. 3s are held at 
$1.75a1.80, with very few available on the spot. No. 10s are firm 
at $5.75a6.00. Some No. 3s released by the Government have 
sold at $1.50 f. 0. b Baltimore. Californias have been fairly 
active during the week, because of the difficulty of getting any- 
thing else. No. 2%s are held as high as $1.60 and No. 10s are 
quoted up to $6.00. The situation in futures is unchanged, though 
alittle more inquiry has developed and the market is a shade 
stronger. Crop reports are not altogether reassuring and some 
interests are confident that the market will remain unchanged for 
the present. 

Corn—tThe situation in corn has not changed materially 
during the week. Little or no business has been done beyond sat- 
isfying the requirements of buyers who need stock immediately, 
though in the Western market some activity is reported Move- 
ment into consumption remains substantially as it has been here- 
tofore, though with sales restricted, as they have been by high 
prices, movement has been naturally considerably curtailed. The 
crop situation is about where it was last week, thougn the warmer 
weather has helped out in some localities. Maine fancy is all 
sold and most packers have withdrawn. New York packers say 
they shall not have as large an output as they customarily do. 
Southern packers are counting upon a fair average ontput. West- 
ern packers say the crop will be much below normal. The total 
of the reports is to the effect that the pack will hardly approach 
normal, taking the situation as it runs; meanwhile, buyers show 
considerable indifference and are not taking hold unless the offer- 
ing seems to be a bargain. Spot movement is slow. It is less 
than last week when a good deal was sold to the chain store 
people. They are out of the market this week. 

Peas—More interest centers in this market than in any 
other. Reports from Wisconsin are to the effect that the packing 
season will be from ten days to two weeks late. It is likely to 
begin in the Southern part of the State around June 25, but in 
the Northern localities it will be later. The output is problemati- 


. less than last year. 


cal, but according to the assertions of close observers it will be 
Prices are high and buyers are having diffi- 
culty in securing the goods they want. -In the Northern sections 
the situation is unchanged, with the pack likely to be smaller 
than last year and with demand increasing for fancies which 
cannot be supplied. For some low grade peas at least $1.65 must 
be paid, and the desirable qualities have sold higher than that. 

Fruits—With the cost of sugar at present levels, the situ- 
ation is not very promising. Canners will be unable to pack at 
prices which will enable retailers to sell at anything like the old 
figures, and yet, the demand exceeds the supply and buyers would 
take more if stock were available. This is the most that can be 
said. The future is too uncertain to make many guesses. Certain 
knowledge with which to make predictions anything like accur- 
ate is lacking. The output would be large if sugar were available, 
but at present prices, and with the shortage as serious as it is 
how, consumers of fruits may find themselves without their 
usual supplies after the season closes. 

Apples—New York No, 10s are quiet and prices are about 
the same as they have been. Maine pack are quoted at $5.50a 
5.75, with New Yorks held at $5.75a6.25, and Pennsylvania pack 
quoted at $5.25a5.50. Not much buying is in progress and holders 
are generally firm in their views, but inquiry develops from day 
to day and the movement into consumption promises to be larger 
than it commonly is. What the output will be is a question 
beyona answering now. 

Peaches—The sugar situation is hampering operations in 
this article and some packers are uncertain what to do. They do 
not feel that they can afford the price they must pay for sugar, 
consequently they are not urging sales and may, in some degree, 
reduce their pack in consequence of the unfortunate situation. 
Old stock is held high and few are anxious to either buy or sell 
under present circumstances. 

Salmon—A steady inquiry for mall lots is reported, and 
the market is fairly firm on the basis of $3.55a3.65 for Red 
Alaska. Buyers want only sufficient to carry them along from 
day to day. They are afraid of a purchase which might give 
trem stock for the future. Pinks are held steady at present range 
of values. Chums are quiet, with little interest beyond the satis- 
faction of present requirements. Medium red are unchanged, but 
movement is slow. Little or no interest is shown in Columbia 
River, beyond inquiry regarding the probable situation. 

Sardines—Reports from Eastport are to the effect that 
the market is unchanged. Buying is in small lots. Shipments 
are hampered and packers have difficulty in getting their stock 
from the plants to New York. The pack thus far has been below 
normal and nothing indicates improvemnt. 

Crab Meat—A little inquiry for Japanese pack is reported 
at $38.00a39.00 a case for No. %s. Prices are well maintained and 
business is done on a fair basis. 


PICKED UP IN PASSING 


Thus far conservatism rules the market in future purchases. 
Packers are somewhat alarmed and point out that buyers will 
have to take hold shortly if they hope to fill their requirements 
for this season. While New York jobbers are frequently charged 
with being the most apathetic of any toward such purchases, it 
seems from what is said at present that all jobbers are more or 
less concerned and are alike refusing to buy. Production problems 
are no nearer solution, and a distinct shortage of cans and sugar 
are combining, with short crops, to make the situation more or 
less precautious. 

A local broker says of the salmon pack: “We think buyers 
handling half-pound cans of fancy grade should give the situation 
consideration. It is safe to say that no sockeyes will be packed 
Columbia River Chinooks wil be scarce this year.” He calls atten- 
tion to the pack of one well-known canner and says that his 
output is in 1s,.talls and halves flat, with the halves hand packed. 
This pack has always been sold abroad, but because of exchange 
rates it will be sold in the domestic market this year. The pack 
will be ready for early delivery, and the price is likely to be the 
same as for sockeyes. 

Not much change is reported in the domestic sardine situation. 
According to information from a number of canners little or no 
packing is going on. The present difficulty is due to the scarcity 
of fish and tin cans. 

James P, Dale, president of the Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
of Honolulu, has isued a statement denying Senator Arthur Cap- 
per’s charge of profiteering. He points out that the company has 
8,500 acres of land and handled last year a manufacturing turn- 
over of $6,000,000; packed 33,198,503 cans during the year, and 
made a net profit of $997,951, or about 3 per cent. on all opera- 
tions. 

A Southern canner writes that he can accept no more orders 
for sliced pineapple. It is a matter of physical impossibility to 
produce a supply sufficient to satisfy the demand. He says he is 
getting out shipments as rapidly as may be, and expects to make 
100 per cent. deliveries. HUDSON. 
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LEWIS POWER CAN TESTER 


This machine is built in two sizes; small to handle fruit cans up to 
6% inch x 7% inch; large to handle cans 8 inch to 13inch. Capacity, 
small 14.000, large 6,000 per day 


We also build Pineapple Peelers and Corers. Write for prices 


E. J. LEWIS, Middleport, N. Y. 


Canning Factory Superintendent 


Would you be interested in an EL FLO Safety Steam 
Canner? Complete and equipped ready for attaching to 
Boiler. All Steam fiittings for operation. Surest—simplest— 
safest and handiest Outfit on the market. Canning capacity 
at each filling 544 bushels of Tomatoes or other similar fruits 
and vegetables. It holds 114 No. 3 quart cans at each filling. 
Processing finished in 23 minutes. 

Price crated and fully complete, $77.50. We also have 
Sanitary Sealers and all Canning accessories. 


Write for Catalogue 
Home Canner Mfg. Company 
Hickory, N. C. 


| ' NO BRBAKS=NO LEAKS 


*%Every|CaldwelljTank is machine-planed 
and jointed—properly. The Caldwell Cy- 
press Tank swells just enough to make it 
virtually a solid piece of wood, thorough- 
} ly leak-proof. True, tight, and properly 
braced—There is no possibility for bulges 
or breaks. 
Caldwell Tanks are built by men who 
have been making superior tanks for over 
30 years. 


Send for Catalogue 
W. E. CALDWELL C9. 
INCORPORATED 
2310 BROOK ST. LOUISVILLE, KY, 
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HOW TO INCREASE CROP YIELDS 


The Better Crop Movement—Information for both Canners and Growers on im- 
proved crop raising—Recommendations by Specialists—An Educational 
feature of the utmost importance. 


TRI-STATE COMMITTEES: 


Committee on Recommendations—Jas. H. Beattie, Bureau of Plant Industry, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture; C. E. Temple, Md. Agr. College; L. G. Shermerhorn, 
New Brunswick, N. J.; J. M. Le Cato, Del. Agr. College; H. F. Hall, Jos. Campbell 
Co., Camden, N. J. 


Seed Committee—F. J. Pritchard, U. S. Dept. of Agr.: Fred. Lippincott, Moores- 
town, N. J.; Walter M. Wright, Preston, Md.; Harry Hankins, Bridgeton, N. J.; 
J. M. Le Cato, Del. Agr. College; Asa Bennett, Frankfort, Del.; C. E. Temple, Md. 
Agr. College. 

The G I C itt S tists, Canners, Growers (Tri-States)—Prof. F. J. 
Pritchard and J. H. Beattie, of the U, 8S. Department of Agriculture, Washington; 


T. B. Symons and C. E. Temple, of the Maryland Agricultural College; L. M. McCue 
and J. M. Le Cato, of the Delaware Agricultural College; L. A. Clinton and Prof. 
Nissley, of the New Jersey Agricultural College. 


Canners—Wm. Silver, Aberdeen; F. A. Torsch, Baltimore and Milford, Del.; 
W. M. Wright, Preston; H. F. Hall, Camden, N.J.; H. Hankins, Bridgeton; George 
H. Draper, Jr., Milford, Del., and President Asa Bennett, Frankford, Del. 


Growers—J. E. Patten, Georgetown. Del.; M. Schermerhorn, New Brunswick. 
N. J.; J. Dudley, Moorestown, N. J.; Fred Lippincott, Moorestown, N.J.; Robert 
Houston, Georgetown, Del., and Brooks Ross, Seaford, Del. 


A Hearty Invitation—We earnestly request the Agricultural Colleges or Experiment Stations of all the States and Experienced 
Cannery Growers to send us copies of all bulletins, or special articles bearing upon the subject of canners’ crops; and we likewise urge the 
Chairmen of all canners’ committees—and the canners who are interested in this all important consideration, to keep us promptly informed 


upon all matters affecting this question. 


This will be a great educational department only to the extent to which you help.—£diéor. 


THE PRODUCTION OF TOMATOES FOR CANNING AND 
OTHER MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


Introduction. 


(Note.—The following instructions were recently prepared 
in the Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S, Department of Agricul- 
ture, in answer to the numerous requests for information of 
this kind, and the article should be carefully preserved.— 
Editor.) 


The tomato has always been looked upon as a crop that 
can be easily produced. For the most part this is true, but this 
very fact has led to the growing of tomatoes by methods that 
have resulted in depleted soils and the spread of insects and 
diseases. At the present time the growing of tomatoes in 
sections where large acreages were formerly produced has be- 
come an exceedingly uncertain proposition. Growers are ask- 
ing the question, ‘‘Why are we unable to produce the yields 
formerly secured?’’ In the Tri-State section, where formerly 
a very large percentage of the canning crop of tomatoes was 
produced, the yield has fallen until at the present time the 
average in the States of Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey and 
Virginia is only about one-third that formerly secured. Yields 
as large as those secured a few years ago can still be had, pro- 
vided proper methods are followed in the production of the 
crop. This is abundantly proved by the fact that many grow- 
ers throughout these states are securing yields of from 9 to 
11 tons per acre, as compared with 3% to 4 tons per acre se- 
cured by other farmers located in the same sections. The latter 
are following cultural methods which have resulted in depleted 
soils, fertility and other unfavorable conditions, this explain- 
ing to a large degree their inability to secure satisfactory 
yields. These poor methods can no longer be practiced if the 
growers now following such procedure hope to compete with 
producers who employ good cultural methods and secure large 
yields. The cost of plowing, planting and cultivating is nearly 
the same for a poor yield as it is for a good yield. The cost 
of handling the crop is the only factor in the case of good 
yields that involves a heavier expenditure. Because yields 
have fallen off, growers should not conclude that it is no 
longer possible to produce tomatoes successfully. By the adop- 
tion of proper farm practices, the selection of good seed of 
suitable varieties, the careful preparation of the soil, the intel- 
ligent use of commercial fertilizer or manure, by painstaking 
care in growing and setting the young plants, and by good 


cultural methods, there should result, within a short time, 
largely increased yields of tomatoes. 

Soil.—The tomato is not particular as to the type of soil 
upon which it is grown. Tomatoes are successfully produced 
in commercial quantities on soil varying from muck to clay, 
and from clay to comparatively light sand. The soil should 
be well drained, in a good state of fertility, and in good phy- 
sical condition as a result of proper treatment during previous 
seasons. The land should not have been in tomatoes, pota- 
toes, peppers or eggplants for at least three years. These crops 
are closely related to the tomato, and may serve as host 
plants for various diseases, which may later attack the tomato 
crop. On farms where tomatoes are grown the soil should be 
handled by soil-enriching crop rotation, especially one which 
will incorporate large amounts of green crops into the soil. 
A rotation which includes at least one crop or combination 
planting of clover, cowpeas, rye or wintér oats would be ex- 
tremely desirable. Crop rotation is essential to the successful 
production of tomatoes season after season. It is largely due 
to the failure of growers to realize the importance of crop ro- 
tation that the tomato growing industry has reached its pres- 
ent unsatisfactory state. Conditions vary so greatly regarding 
staple crops in the tomato-growing sections that it is not fea- 
sible to make specific recommendations as to crop rotation 
that would be suitable to all conditions. Your county agent 
is in a position to advise you as to rotations which would be 
suitable to the conditions in your county. 


‘arieties and Seed.—Poor yields of tomatoes are often 
due to the use of poor seed and to unsuitable varieties, or in 
many cases to the use of mixed seed. After poor soils, the next 
greatest menace to the industry is poor seed, especially the 
promiscuous cannery run seed, which is saved from: plants 
manufacturing catsups and tomato pulp. Many firms make a 
business of saving this seed, and in some cases it is handled 
by dealers by the carload. Such seed is often a mixture of 
varieties, frequently carries diseases affecting the fruits as 
well as the young plants, and is never saved from selected 
stock. Its use cannot be too severely condemned. A couple 
of ounces of good tomato seed will produce an abundance of 
plants to set an acre. Even though good seed may be expen- 
sive, its use 1s advisable. 

Satisfactory tomato seed suited to your conditions can be 
secured from dealers who have made a specialty of the work. 
It is reasonable certain that the best results can be secured 
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IT SURELY DOES 
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GOODELL COMPANY 
91 Main Street Antrim, N. H. 


PAOLI PRODUCTS 


Symbolize Conservation and Quality 


They conserve package, freight and storage costs because they are more highly concen- 
trated than other similar products. 


They stand for quality because they are cooked in vacuum kettles, thereby preserv- 
ing flavor and other essentials. 


Send For Samples 
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by individual growers or growers’ associations saving their own 
seed. If the individual grower desires to work alone, he can 
select a few plants of the type he desires and save his seed 
from these plants. If it is advisable for a growers’ associa- 
tion to unite their efforts and save enough seed for the use 
of the entire association, this work can readily be done by 
one or two growers who have satisfactory conditions for the 
growing of the seed. The selections of seed from a high-yield- 
ing field will help, but such selections will never develop a 
very high grade of seed, since the plant itself is the unit that 
must be considered. Where fields are set aside for seed pur- 
poses, individual plants of the desired type should be marked 
and the product of these plants taken for seed. Fruit from 
undesired plants should be saved separately and used in such 
a way that none of the seeds from them become mixed with 
those from the select plants. There is little to be gained 
through the saving of seed from fine, large tomatoes irre- 
spective of the plant from which they have been taken. Pro- 
vided the proper type of plant is selected, the seed from the 
small tomatoes borne on the selected plants is just as desirable 
as that from the larger tomatoes. 


The tomato is markedly influenced by soil and climatic 
conditions. For this reason it is important that suitable strains 
be developed for special purposes, such as catsup making, soup 
making, etc., and also that strains be developed that are suited 
to the soil and climatic conditions under which the crop is 
to be grown. Through the home or community selection of 
seed such strains can soon be developed. 


Considerable progress has been made within the past 
few years in the development of strains of tomatoes resistent 
to wilt. Among these may be mentioned Wilt Resistent Stone, 
Wilt Resistent Greater Baltimore, Norton (a Wilt Resistent 
Stone); Arlington, which is Wilt Resistent Greater Baltimore, 
and Marvel, which is an early wilt resistent variety. For early 
tomatoes, Bonny Best, Hohn Baer, Chalk’s Jewel and Dela- 
ware Beauty are satisfactory varieties. For late tomatoes, 
Greater Baltimore, Stone, Paragon, Success, Matchless and Red 
Rock are satisfactory. 


Growing Tomato Plants.—Strong, well-developed plants 
are essential to successful tomato growing. Few growers ap- 
preciate the importance of first-class plants. The methods of 
growing the plants must be determined by the conditions under 
which the grower is operating, as no one method is best suited 
to all localities. 


The tomato is a tropical perennial plant, normally yield- 
ing its crop over long seasons. The yield is, as a rule, deter- 
mined largely by the length of the growing season, and the 
further advanced the plants are before placing them in the 
open ground the longer, as a rule, the producing season will 
be. It is not safe to set the plants in the open until all 
danger of frost is past, However, the plants can be grown 
in greenhouses or in hotbeds and be well advanced when time 
comes to set them in the open. 


The method which is most commonly followed, perhaps, 
in the growing of tomato plants for field setting is to sow the 
seed in hotbeds about four or five weeks before time to set 
the plants in the open ground. These beds are usually manure 
heated, but in some cases steam or hot-water heated beds are 
used. For details on the type of hotbed used in growing to- 
mato plants, see Farmers’ Bulletin 937, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


About four inches of good potting soils is placed on top 


of the manure, and after the bed reaches the proper tetmper- - 


ature, of about 70 degrees, the seed is sowed in rows two 
inches apart, and covered with about a half inch of dirt. The 
bed should be kept moderately moist, but not too wet, and 
given sufficient ventilation so that the temperature will be 
maintained at about 70 degrees, and so that undue amounts 
of moisture will not condense on the under side of the grass. 


If the temperature is allowed to get too high, trouble from 


‘damping off and other diseases is liable to be experienced. 


There is also strong liability that the plants will be thin and 
weak and of low vitality. 

When the seedlings are about ten days old they are trans- 
planted. They may be shifted either to paper bands, flats or 
cold frames, the particular method to be followed depending 
upon whether they are to be given one or two transplantings. 
Better plants will be secured if they are first shifted to small 
paper bands, thumb pots or flats, and again shifted to other 
flats, pots or cold frame, giving them more room the second 
time they are transplanted. This procedure, however, entails 
additional labor and adds to the cost of the plants, 

Another method followed in the production of tomato 
plants is to sow the seed about six weeks before time to set 
the plants in the open ground. Ordinary greenhouse flats and 
thoroughly prepared potting soil is used. Many growers make 
a practice of sterilizing the flats and the soil before sowing 
the seed. Such a procedure is exceedingly advisable, as it is 


an effective insurance against various diseases affecting the 
young seedlings. The sterilization is usually effected by plac- 


ing the flats filled with soil in a steam cabinet, after which 
the steam is turned on and the soil cooked until the tempera- 
ture of the soil in the flats will have reached at 212 degrees. 
The flats must be allowed to dry before the seed is sowed. The 
seed is sowed in rows two inches apart, the flats kept fairly 
moist and at a temperature of about 70 degrees for about ten 
days, when the plants will be large enough to transplant, 

Transplanting or the shifting of the plants to other con- 
tainers, where they will have more room, is carried out in a 
number of ways. A method often followed is to transplant 
the plants to other flats, setting them about 2% inches apart 
each way. These flats are placed in a greenhouse or cold 
frame, given proper ventilation, judicious watering, and so 
maintained until time for field setting. With proper precau- 
tions this method gives satisfactory results. It is convenient, 
since the flats can be taken to the field, a knife run between 
the rows, each plant lifted out and planted with its root 
system and a ball of dirt intact. In this way the plants are 
subject to little shock in moving them to the field. 


The plants are always hardened before setting them in 
the field—-that is, the temperature is gradually lowered until 
it is practically the same in the cold framé or greenhouse as 
outdoors, so that no shock will be experienced when the plants 
are set in the open, 

Another method for transplanting is to shift the plants 
to paper bands or clay pots, handling them as in the case of 
the flats. Still another method is to transplant directly to 
the soil in the cold frame. The plants are lifted and placed 
in boxes or other containers when transplanting them to the 
field. 

Three weeks or more can be gained by growing plants 
in doors and having them ready to set in the open when con- 
ditions permit, and this time weeks may mean the difference 
between success and failure in growing tomatoes for canning. 


Another method very often used in the growing of the 
plants is by the use of the protected seed bed. Such seed beds 
are usually located in a sheltered location surrounded by a 
rough enclosure so that the bed can be covered with muslin 
or other protective material to shield the plants from late 
frosts. The seed cannot be sowed in such beds until the 
weather is reasonably settled and the soil well warmed up. 
This method is fairly satisfactory, but open to the objection 
that the plants are always late, and that they are not trans- 
planted, consequently have poor root systems, and, as a rule, 
are not as strong and healthy as tomato plants should be. 
When the seed bed is used it should, if possible, be located 
on new ground each year, so that there will be no danger 
from diseases carried over in the soil year after year. When 
it is necessary to use an old seed bed, it should be sterilized 
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with steam or hot water. Such a practice is an effective 
insurance against diseases, and is well worth the necessary 
effort. Directions for sterilizing seed beds may be obtained 
from Farmers’ Bulletin 996, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
or from your county agent, In growing tomato plants in the 
seed bed, care should be taken to avoid thick seeding, as this 
will produce tender, thin-stemmed plants, and this should 
always be avoided by the tomato grower. 

Many other methods aside from those described are em- 
ployed in growing tomato plants, and whatever the method 
used the aim should be to secure strong, healthy plants suffi- 
ciently early in the season so that the crop can be placed out- 
doors as soon as conditions permit. Stocky, well-grown, well- 
hardened plants are weil worth the necessary work and effort 
required to secure them. Reject all plants that have any 
appearance of disease, such as mottling of the leaves, curling 
of the leaves or dicoloration of the stem. 

Preparation of Soil—Early plowing is in most cases de- 
sirable. Where it is possible to practice very early plowing 
without injury to the soil through leaching and washing, it 
should be done, as this permits of more thorough decay of 
roots and other organic matter in the soil and puts the soil 
in better physical condition, owing to the alternate freez.ng 
and thawing, which destroys insects that may be present in 
the soil, Plow as deeply as the soil will permit, and gradually 
deepen the depth of plowing a half inch to an inch each sea- 
son until the soil is at least 8 inches deep. It is not desirabie 
to suddenly deepen the depth of plowing so that large amounis 
of subsoil are brought to the surface, but through graduaily 
deepening the plowing the soil can be increased in depth with- 
out affecting the present crops. The final result will be greatly 
improved conditions for the growing of tomatoes and other 
crops. In case a cover crop or sod is to be plowed under, 
disking is recommended before plowing. The preparation of 
the land after plowing should be absolutely thorough. A seed 
bed consisting of three or four inches of thoroughly fined soil 
is desirable. 

Fertilizers.—The judicious use of commercial fertilizers 
will, in most cases, pay good returns; but, as pointed out in 
previous paragraphs, it is far better to use soil that is in 
good physical condition and well supplied with plant food 
through years of proper treatment than it is to depend upon 
heavy applications of commercial fertilizer to improve the crop. 
However, the best growers use considerable amounts of com- 
mercial fertilizer directly on the tomato crop, and it pays 
them good returns. The tomato demands large amounts of 
phosphoric acid and potash, and smaller amounts of the nitr-o 
gen-bearing materials. A few years ago it was the practice 
to apply fertilizers having a 4-8-10 formula, but duriing the 
past few years, owing to the scarcity of potash, this has been 
cut down until at the present time 4-8-4 mixtures are about 
as high in potash as can be secured at reasonable cost. A 
2-8-3 mixture gives good results ,and on most soils can be 
used profitably at the rate of about 1,000 pounds per acre. 
When used at this rate 600 pounds should be broadcasted be- 
fore the field is laid off, and 400 pounds should be applied in 
the rows about ten days before setting the plants. Under 
certain conditions it is advisable to use an additional side 
dressing of nitrate of soda, and when this is done it is usually 
applied from 4 to 6 weeks after setting the plants at the rate of 
100 to 150 pounds to the acre. In using nitrate of soda, it should 
be applied a few inches from the plants, care being taken that 
none of it fall on the foliage. As a rule, the lighter soils demand 
heavier applications of fertilizer than do the heavier soils. 

It is usually considered best to apply stable manure to the 
crop preceding the tomatoes rather than to the tomatoes them- 
selves, but good results may be secured by applying stable man- 
ure directly to the tomato crop. If long, strawey manure is used, 
it should be plowed under. If well rotted stable manure is avail- 
able, it should be applied broadcast as a top dressing, and worked 


into the soil before planting. When moderate applications of 
manure are made 400 pounds of a 4-8-4 fertilizer per acre in rows 


‘under the plants will be sufficient. 


Setting the Plants in the Field.—Tomato plants should 
not be set in the field until danger of frost is past, the actual 
date depending upon the particular section of the country in 
question. It should be the aim of the grower to move the plants 
to the field with as little shock to them as is possible. For this 
reason just as much as possible of the root system of the plant 
should be saved. Tomato plants grow in such a way that they 
can be transferred to the field without disturbing the root system 
‘ave a very great advantage over those whose root systems musi 
be more or less injured in removing them from the seed bed and 
to the field. Planting distances vary, but if the plants are to be 
sprayed or if green crops are to be planted between the rows at 
the last cultivation the rows should be 6 feet apart, and the 
plants 3 feet apart in the rows. This distance permits the spray- 
ing apparatus to pass between the rows without injury to the 
plants, and also makes it possible to seed a large proportion of 
the ground to such crops as crimson clover, rye. ete., when the last 
cultivation is given the tomatoes. If the plants are not to be 
sprayed, they may be set about 4 feet apart each way, or any other 
distance that gives suflicient room for the development of the 
individual plants. There is nothing to be gained by planting too 
close, as the vines will mingle on the surface of the ground, this 
crowding making it harder to cultivate and gather the crop, with 
no greater yields than when the plants are set farther apart. 
If set in dry weather, the plants should be watered in, and it is 
distinct advantage to set the plants at sufficient depth so thai 
but a few inches of the top wil be exposed. Tomato plants may 
he set either by hand or by transplanting machines. Hand plant- 
ing is in many respects desirable for tomato plants, as it permits 
of the use of planting with large balls of earth adhering, and this 
is impractical with a transplanting machine. 

Cultivation.—Clean, level cultivation is essential to suc- 
cess in growing tomatoes. The field must be kept free from weeds, 
and it is especially desirable that nightshade, a plant common 
in some sections of the country, related to the tomato and which 
is thought to spread certain diseases, be kept out of the field. A 
good soil mulch should be maintained at all times. The tomato 
is not a very deep rooted plant and frequent, shallow cultivations 
are much better than infrequent deep ones. Cultivation should 
not be carried on when vines are wet, as this tends to spread 
the spores of the leaf blight fungus. Cultivation should continue 
until the vines cover the ground, but should be discontinued when 
the vines are injured thereby, and the hoe used to keep stray 
weeds out of the field from that time on. 


ppraying.—The spraying of tomatoes for disease must, to 
he effective, be absolutely thorough. It is an exceedingly difficult 
matter to thoroughly spray tomato vines, owing to the habit of 
growth of the plant. Much of the so-called spraying of tomatoes 
is wasted effort, owing to the fact that improper equipment is 
used or that the work is carelessly done. Effective work can be 
done only with a high pressure power outfit. At least five appli- 
cations of Bordeaux made according to the standard 4-4-50 formula 
should be made. Spraying should begin about July 1, and be 
carried on at intervals of ten days until five applications are made. 


Picking and Handling Tomatoes.— Tomatoes grown for 
manufacturing purposes are usually hauled directly from the field 
to the factory. Although the tomatoes are to be used immediately, 
extreme care should be taken in picking and handling the crop. 
One of the greatest difficulties in the past in the production of 
high-quality canned tomatoes has been the difficulty in getting 
the raw product to the cannery in first-class condition. The in- 
dustry has been seriously injured from carelessness in this re- 
spect. The sooner the growers and canners realize the importanecs 
of producing a high-quality product, and that such a product 
can be produced only through the exercise of painstaking care all 
along the line, the better it will be for the industry. Tomatoes 
should be picked when in prime condition fer the purpose for whici 
they are to be used. This means that they should be thoroughly 
ripe, but not over-ripe. All tomatoes injured or partly decaye'l 
should be discarded. It should be the aim of the grower to pick 
his tomatoes and get them to the cannery in the shortest possible 
time. It should also be the aim of the cannery to handle the 
product just as quickly as possible after it reaches the factory. 
During the past, there has ben a tendency among growers to 
pick at too infrequent intervals, and among canners to allow the 
tomatoes to stand around the factory too long before being used. 
Tomatoes should not be picked when the vines are wet, as there 
is great danger that leaf spot or blight, two very serious tomato 
diseases, will be spread by the hands and clothing of the pickers. 
Successful tomato growing depends on good farm practices, good 
seed, good plants, proper fertilizer, careful planting. clean culti- 
vation and disease control through spraying and through the use 
of disease resistant varieties. Growers who pay due attention to 
these factors produce crops which give them satisfactory returns. 
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Make Every Dollar 
Do Its Duty 


When you pay for brokerage service 
Be Sure You Get It 


Don’t be satisfied with just having a broker in New York 
—but see to it that he makes your business grow. See to 
it that you get an even break with his other accounts and 
that the kind of representation he gives you is building up 
your reputation; that he is impressing the buyers with 
your reliability, your facilities, your ideals of quality, so 
that eventually you, yourself, will stand for something in 
the buyer’s mind. 


If your broker isn’t doing this—your dollars are not doing 
their duty. Think this over. 


SEGGERMAN BROS., Inc. 
91 Hudson Street, New York 


Stevenson Automatic Lock Seam 
Body Forming Machine 


This machine is adapted for Form- 
ing, Locking and Soldering the 
bodies of either round, square or ir- 
regular cans, and is furnished with 
soldering attachment for soldering 
the bodies, or without soldering at- 
tachnent, also with or without notch- 
ing attachment for dry products. 
The body blanks can be fed by hand 
to the machine, or it can be equip- 
ped with a feeding attachment. 
The machine is easy of adjustment, 
and can be quickly changed for 
various size cans; is constructed of 
the very best workmanship and ma- 
terial, and is of the latest design, 
and improved mechanical con- 
struction. 

Prices and full information on 

application. 


We Make the Following Sizes: 
2% to42in. Diam. Length in. 
~ 


4 8% “ “ 10 “ 


STEVENSON & CO., Inc. 


601-7 S. Caroline St. 
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How to Increase Crop Yields. 


EFFECT OF SPRAYING ON EARLY RIPENING OF 
TOMATOES 


Fred J. Pritchard and W. B. Clark 


Spraying has not delayed ripening of tomatoes in experiments 
carried on co-operatively the past three years by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and State experiment stations in Mary- 
land, New Jersey, Indiana and Virginia. 

Tomatoes defoliated by leaf spot present, in their dead leaves 
and exposed fruit, a premature appearance which makes a striking 
contrast with the normal appearance of green foliage and obscured 
fruit of sprayed plants, but this difference is not proof of altered 
maturity. If early ripening were brought about by defoliation, 
the preservation of the foliage by spraying would, under conditions 
favorable for the development of leaf spot, dela ythe maturity 
of the crop. Some data recently published by Edgerton in Louis- 
iana Bulletin 164 undoubtedly show delayed ripening in two 
sprayed plots, but these results are not confirmed by data from 
his other sprayed plots in which the only change was either an 
increase or decrease in total yield. It is therefore possible that 
the delay shown in his first figure was caused by soil variations. 

Delayed ripening of tomatoes would reduce profits from 
growing fruit for early market, delay delivery of fruit to canneries, 
and increase loss of fruit by frost. No treatment causing these 
effects should be recomended unless its profits outweigh its losses. 
It is therefore important to determine the effect of spraying on 
the maturity of the tomato crop. Growers have been informed of 
the improvement in yield and quality of fruit from spraying but 
have not been given much information regarding its effect on ripen- 
ing of fruit. In fact not all pathologists hold the same opinion on 
this matter. 

If spraying delayed early ripening it would reduce yields of 
fruit in the first five pickings. Unsprayed plots would therefore 
outyield sprayed plots in the early part of the picking season. 
The effect actually produced in 14 fields in which 133 plots were 
sprayed and 54 werd unsprayed may be seen in the following 
table. In each experiment the sprayed plot was the same size 
as the check plot. 


Effect of spraying on early ripening of tomato fruit. 


Average number of pounds of 


fruit per plot No. of = bo 

lpicking 2picking S8picking plots 55 

6 & & 6283 

5 360 1440 1150 610 590 21 12 4 *Salem, N. J....1916 
928 923 1258 1007 1445 1536 20 4 7 Rivertoa, N. J..1917 
250 273 244 285 435 480 10 6 3 _ Riverton, N. J..1917 
88 101 360 388 133 159 12 7 6 _ Riverton, N. J..1917 
30 17 #192 138 1050 738 4 #1 #3  #£4Hurlock, Md...1917 
238 200 356 533 733 600 3 #1 4 + °&#£2z4Hurlock, Md...1917 
102. 38 «840 «+767 2293 2067 5 1 3 #£Hurlock, Md...1917 
150 133 325 4383 483 400 4 1 4 °&£2z4Hurlock, Md...1917 
68 63 170 250 1000 1233 9 2 4 #£Hurlock, Md...1917 
7 27 +40 62 114 159 6 2 4 °#£z,4Hurlock, Md...1917 
2048 1874 1431 1431 4114 3908 12 5 7 _ Riverton, N. J..1918 
467 567 2267 2967 2800 3300 6 3 5 Hurlock, Md...1918 
278 210 796 636 390 246 10 4 3 Salem, Va.....1918 
106 155 409 364 759 540 11 5 3. Paoli, Ind. ....1918 


* The original records on separate pickings in this experiment 
are not in possession of the writers. The figures used are esti- 
mates made from a graph used in N. J. Annual Rept. 27, for the 
year 1916 by W. H. Martin who carried on the work under direc- 
tion of the Office of Cotton, Truck and Forage Crop Disease In- 
vestigations of the United States Department of Agriculture and 
the Department of Plant Pathology of the New Jersey Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 


No consistent effect of spraying on early ripening is shown 
in the table. The differences in yield between sprayed and 


’ unsprayed plots extend in both directions and appear no larger 


than those which are ordinarily produced by variations in soil 
fertility, drainage, etc. Therefore they are fluctuations caused by 
inequalities of the soil and have no relation to spraying. 

The average yield of early fruit is somewhat higher from 
the sprayed plots than from the unsprayed plots but the differences 
are not significant. Therefore spraying in these localities does 
not seem to affect early maturity of tomato fruit. 
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SUGAR TABLE 
Showing Pounds of Sugar Per Gallon and Pounds of Sugar 
Per Case for Different Degrees of Syrup, and 
Sizes of Cans, 


te 

gg #8 82 Se 33 
i=) ° 
828 82 22 2B SB 
10 =1.0381 865 86.5 195 114 179 211 1.46 
15 1.0591 1.326 132.6 298 y.74 2.74 3.23 2.24 
20 1.0809 1.804 1804 407 237 3.73 440 3.05 
25 1.10385 2.300 230.0 5.18 3.02 4.75 5.60 3.88 
é 1.1269 2.820 282.0 6.35 3.70 582 688 4.76 
35 11513 3.360 336.0 756 442 694 818 5.67 
40 1.1764 3924 3924 882 516 811 9.57 6.68 
45 1.2025 4513 4513 1015 592 9.32 11.01 7.62 
50 12295 5125 5125 1154 673 1058 1249 8.65 
55 12575 5.764 5764 1297 7.57 11.90 14.06 9.74 


The weights of sugar per case are based on the assumption 
that there is added a definite number of fluid ounces of syrup to 
each can as follows: 

No. 1 can 6 fluid ounces each. 

No. 2 can 7 fluid ounces each. 

No. 2% can 11 fluid ounces each. 

No. 3 can 13 fluid ounces each. 

No. 10 can 36 fluid ounces each. 
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SEED TREATMENT FOR CONTROL OF CUCUMBER 
ANTHRACNOSE AND ANGULAR LEAF SPOT 


W. W. Gilbert and M, W. Gardner 


(Through the courtesy of The National Pickle Packers’ Asso.) 
Seed treatment- can be done most advantageously and 
with the least possible outlay of time and labor by commercial 
seed dealers, seed growers, pickle companies, or other whole- 
sale handlers, while the seed are still in large quantities, and 
before they have been distributed to retailers and growers. 

Seed Treatment.—Seed treatment is a relatively simple 
operation and can be done in storage houses if running water 
is at hand. 

Caution.—The highly poisonous nature of corrosive sub- 
limate (mercuric chloride) should be kept in mind through- 
out the entire process of seed treatment. 

In practice the following method of procedure has been 
found advisable: In order to get the mercuric chloride into 
solution rapidly, an equal amount of ammonium chloride 
should be used. Purchase mercuric chloride and ammonium 
chloride on the basis of one pound of each to every 500 pounds 
of seed to be treated. Make up a concentrated stock solution 
of a strength of 1 to 20 by dissolving one pound of each in 
two and one-half gallons of water, This stock solution is 
diluted to make a 1 to 1000 solution by adding two quarts 
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Increase Your Insurance To 
Cover Increasing Stocks 


Canning supplies, such as cans, cases, 
shooks, labels, etc., should be insured 
immediately against fire loss. 


Your coming pack will also require ad- 
ditional insurance. 


All this Fire Insurance can be placed 
most economically with 


Canners Exchange Subscribers 


at 


Warner Inter-Insurance Bureau 


where you will average a saving of from 
25 to 50% on the cost. 


Over 1250 representative Canners are 
proving by actual experience that they 
receive the most dependable form of. 
Fire Insurance obtainable. Their saving 
during the past twelve years has 
amounted to $1,458,054.72. 


You should share in these advantages. 
Write 


LANSING B. WARNER, Incorporated 


104 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE | - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Officially endorsed by the National Canners’ Association 
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to 24% gallons of water. Stir thoroughly before using. 
Metal containers cannot be used for the mercuric chloride solu- 
tion. In making up the stock solutions use graniteware meas- 
ures and wooden pails; for the treatment, use barrels. 

Place seed in loosely woven bags, 50 pounds in each. 
The bags should not be over three-quarters full to allow for 
swelling of the seed and to facilitate stirring. Immerse the 
bag of seed in 25 gallons of the 1-1000 bichloride solution 
and agitate vigorously to secure thorough wetting of the seed. 
Remove the bag promptly at the end of five minutes and im- 
merse at once in running water in a barrel and stir thoroughly. 
Wash about 15 minutes. Dry the seed as rapidly as possible 
by spreading in a thin layer on the floor. Forced drying by 
an air blast or fan is much to be desired. 

The bichloride solution may be used only twice, since its 
strength is reduced by use. Make up a fresh dilution from 
the stock solution for every two bags of seed. 

Guard against reinfection of the treated seed. Bags to be 
used for treated seed should be soaked in the 1-1000 mercuric 
chloride solution for at least five minutes, rinsed and dried. 
This can most readily be done by using these bags for the 
original seed treatment, being careful that the entire bag is 
immersed. 


How to Increase Crop Yields. 
HOW TO CONTROL THE STRIPED CUCUMBER BEETLE 
By John E. Dudley, Jr., 
Scientific Assistant, Bureau of Entomology. 


The Striped Cucumber Beetle is the most important of 
all our cucumber insect pests and attacks all forms of cucur- 
bits. Both the adults, or beetles, and the larvae, or ‘“‘worms,” 
do serious damage. 

There is as yet no specific remedy for this insect, but 
several measures help to prevent or lessen the damage. 

Young cucumber plants grown in hills may be covered 
with wire screen, Complete protection is afforded at a critical 
time if the screen is made beetle tight. 


labels. 


exclusive Trade.— 


Planting an excess of seed or planting at week intervals 


‘for three or four weeks may be the, means of securing a “good 


stand in certain years. 

A spray of lead arsenate combined with Bordeaux mix- 
ture (2% pounds of lead arsenate to 50 gallons of Bordeaux) 
is probably the best remedy known. The Bordeaux appears 
to repel the beetles, while the arsenate kills all that remain 
to eat the sprayed leaves. It is necessary to apply this spray 
several times in a season to protect the new growth. 


Dusting is somewhat easier than spraying, but is not as 
reliable. Tobacco dust combined with lime is an old remedy 
of doubtful value, Arsenate of sinz 1 pound to time 10 pounds 
has given good results. 

Whether spraying or dusting, it is essential for good re- 
sults that the material be discharged from the apparatus in 


a cloud made up of very fine particles in order to thoroughly 
cover all the foliage, 


APPEAL TO MANUFACTURERS AND SHIPPERS 


By the American Railroad Association 
Gentlemen: 


During the existing period of reconstruction it is essential 
for manufacturers, shippers and carriers to co-ordinate in the 
various units involved in transit operation—which begins in 
the shipping rooms of the manufacturer and shipper—and in 
order to reach the highest degree of service efficiency with the 
least possible delay, the carriers ask your active co-operation 
particularly along the following lines: 

Containers—Study carefully classification requirements 
covering the packing of the particular commodity handled and 
see that the regulations are complied with literally. Where 
the rules have not proven sufficiently protective (reports from 
your trade will indicate the commodities and containers) apply 


DECORATED CANS 


Canners doing an Export Business have found it 
especially desirable to use Containers with their name 
and Brand Lithographed on the Metal,—in place of paper 
Attractive containers of a similar style for 
Domestic Distribution tend also to increased sales—par- 
ticularly is this true of canned foods prepared for an 


Morever—the additional expense involved is not 
as great as generally supposed. 


Write us for particulars 


Southern Can Company 
| Baltimore, Md. 
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excel Our Labels 
ainDesigns are the Highest Standard 
° fArtigtic erit for Commercial Value. 


Stecher Lithographic 
Rochester, NY. 
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Evaporated and Condensed Mik CANS Fruit and Vegetable CANS Oyster and Shrimp CANS 


To Insure Combined 
Deliveries Capacity 
to Customers Over 
FOUR FOUR HUNDRED 
SEPARATE MILLION CANS 
FACTORIES PER ANNUM 
ADDR 


PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


Foot of Lawrence Street, Baltimore, Md. ‘ Weirton, Hancock Co., West Va. 
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such additional strength to the preparation and packing as 
will insure safe delivery. 

Marking—Cause your shipping department to mark each 
package plainly with the full name of consignee and destina- 
tion, preferably with brush or stencil—the use of tags or 
pasted labels should be avoided. The erasing of old marks 
is required and is necessary. 

Billing—Legible preparation of all bilis of lading, prefer- 
ably typewritten, with the shipping order on top, will insure 
greater accuracy in billing, checking, forwarding and delivery. 

Freight House Delivery—Send a complete bill of lading 
to the station with each separate delivery of freight. The 
splitting of lots or bills of lading, by sending two or more 
teams at different times, properly covered by one biil of lad- 
ing, or sending one or two loads to be followed by others 
with the bill of lading accompanying the last load, or sending 
a bill of lading accompanying the first load with two or more 
loads to follow to complete the bill of lading, contributes 
heavily to all sorts of station irregularities and errors in the 
loading and forwarding of your business. Favorable action 


taken by you to comply with this request will greatly facilitate 
the service. 


Deliver your heavy shipments during the forenoon, thus 
avoiding the rush hours; this will facilitate in every way the 
loading, forwarding and transit service. 

Unloading—Instruct teamsters in unloading packages at 
the out-bound freight house, to stack each shipment by itself 
with marks exposed, in order to expedite the releasing of 


teams and insure accurate check, prompt and correct for- 
warding. 


We Need Your Co-operation—The carriers cannot render 
proper service without your help and feel that you will rec- 
ognize the value of these important details and extend your 
united co-operation. 

Let us work together in the handling of all transit details 
to the end that the service may be efficient. 

COMMITTEE ON SERVICE EFFICIENCY. 


“THE NATIONAL WHOLESALE GROCERS’ CONVENTION | 


Held at Colorado Springs, Col., June 9, 10, 11, 1920—Attend- 
ance Far Below Expectations—Election of Officers— 
Matters of Interest to Canners. 


The following information regarding the annual meeting of 
the Wholesale Grocers and Jobbers is taken from the account 
given in The Interstate Grocer of St. Louis. It is said about 
1,200 reservations were made in advance but only about 400 were 
present. The time of the meeting was very inopportune as the 
hig Republican Convention was in session at Chicago, and the 
hig convention of the Advertising Clubs of the World was in ses- 
sion at Indianapolis. A retarding factor in the attendance is 
recognized, however, in the distance of the place of meeting 
from the heart of things; and in view of the move to hold the 
next annual convention of the Canners at San Francicso this con- 
sideration is worthy of serious thought, although it is recognized 
that San Francisco, because of the great canning interests on the 
Coast, would draw canners very much better than could Colorado 
Springs attract the jobbers. The report says: 

“The fourteenth annual convention of the National Wholesale 
Grocers Association convened Wednesday morning, June 9th, in 
the “Little Theatre” in the Broadmoor Hotel, with an attendance 
of approximately four hundred. According toT. O. Spicer, who is 
chairman of the arrangements committee, about twelve hundred 
hotel reservations had been made. Sprinkled among the whole- 
salers was the usual coterie of manufacturers, sales managers and 
district representatives. 

The convention got under way at 10.06, when President Arjay 
Davies rapped for order and in declaring the meeting in session, 
asked for the invocation by Reverend Samuel W. Garvin, who 
was followed by Mayor Chas .E. Thomas, of Colorado Springs. He 
made a decided -hit with the delegates and visitors by his quaint 
way of speaking which was accentuated by the many good stories 
he told. 
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CARNAHAN, The Sign of Quality FOR SALE 
COKE TIN PLATES : One-Half Interest in an Up-To-Date 
IF IT IS THE BEST WE MAKE IT Sweet Potato Canning Plant 


In a First-Class Town In 
Northwestern Florida—Great Proposition 
“We want a practical man with at least $10,000.00 


The Carnahan Tin Plate & Sheet Co. 
CANTON, OHIO 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: capital to take management. Best business people are 
Carnahan Tin Plate & Sheet Co. - New York behind the movement with plenty of capital to finance 
R. @ Clark. it. Party interested should furnish references tvith 
alter first letter. This is no old torn down plant, but new 
: Los Angeles and up-to-date. Good salary to right person. Fine 

Rolph, Mills & Co. Seattle farming section. 
Portland R. E. L. McCASKILL COMPANY, DeFuniak Springs, Florida 


ZASTROW’S IMPROVED SQUARE OYSTER STEAM BOX 


Made square, when ‘square 
cars filled are run into it, will 
fill Box as full as practical. 
Made of 3¢ in. Plate Steel, tracks 
securely fastened to heavy angles 
forming corners of Box. 


Made up to 25-ft. long. 
Standard 8-ft. cars used. 


Used for Oysters, Clams, 
Shrimp, Pumpkin, Sweet 
Potatoes, etc. 


Hinged Door Type 


ZASTROW MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. Manufacturers FOOT THAMES STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


A CLEAN CORN IS WORTH WHILE 


Wash your corn just 
before cutting 


It Pays— 


Sanitary 
THE Corn 


Washer 


Does the Work Economically 
and Without Injury 


Use Every Precaution to Produce Sanitary Goods 


Canadian Plant HUNTLEY MFG. CO. A. ROBINS CO. 
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He was followed by O. J. Moore, who acquitted himself as 
usual in responding to the welcome. His remarks with reference 
to capital and labor was especially well received. 

’ President’s Annual Address— President Davies was 
greeted with pronounced applause when he rose to make his 
annual address and each point, as made, was freely applauded. 
He scored the subterfuge employed by manufacturers over the 
country who have established commissaries as a sop to working- 
men in place of increasing their wages and deplored this new 
form of competition. He said he saw hopeful signs of greater 
preduction, less wasteful expenditures on the part of the people 
and with it the consequent lessening of pressure and a tendency 
toward stabilized prices. 

He defended the wholesale grocer as an economic necessity, 
whose cost of operation affected the price of food insignificantly. 

He also pointed out that the independent retail grocer was 
the only safe outlet for the jobber, characterizing the chain store 
and mail order house as rivals of the jobber, manuafcturer and 
retailer, adding that if the co-operation of the retail grocer was 
obtained the wholesalers’ problem would be in a fair way of 
settlement. 

Specialty Men No Profiteers—Fred Mason, president of 
the American Specialty Manufacturers’ Association. talked of the 
work of the organization in raising the standard of specialty 
salesmen, that manufacturers were desirous of insuring a profit 
to the trade, but that owing to the peculiarities of the law it was 
necessary for the manufacturers to work out those problems 
without dictation or suggestion from the wholesalers. 
time of the Colgate decision in which the rights of the manu- 
facturer were laid down, Mr. Mason said it was impossible to act 
with clearness, but, thanks to the Colgate Co., this situation 
has been definitely settled. 

The speaker defended the specialty manufacturer against the 
charge of profiteering, sayin~ they had not increased their prices 
more than 30 to 35 per cent., whereas food had increased 160 


Up to the: 


per cent. This was accomplished through a curtailment of pro- 


motion work and a realization on the part of manufacturers that 


their products were not necessities. He disapproved of govern- 
ment ownership as reflected by the railroad situation and asked. 
that the railroads be given an opportunity. He paid a tribute to 


Hoover and his system of surrounding himself with a cabinet 
consisting of men drafted from the trade. 


“We want the jobbers to pass on credits, warehouse our prod- 
ucts and distribute them,” he said in conclusion, “but we do not 
want them to tell us our business. We appreciate the wholesale 
grecer knows how to distribute cheaply, we do not want to 
eliminate him because it is more expensive through any other 
channel and out of the question to go direct to the 400,000 retailers 
when we can handle the business through 4,000 jobbers, 98 per 
cent. of whom discount their bills. At the same time we are 
interested in seeing that the wholesaler is properly compensated, 
but want to be left to do the manufacturing, as we know that job 
better than the wholesaler.” 


Canners to Be Progressive—A lengthy address was deliv- 


ered by Walter J. Sears, president of the National Canners’ Asso- 


ciation, who went into an analytical discussion of the food pro- 
ducing business. He also spoke of the research work of the 
eanners association, how, through its laboratory it had been 
proven that ptomaine poison was not due to canned foods and 
dwelt upon the latest plans of that organization in certifying to 
the quality of canned foods through an inspection system which 
includes raw products as well as factory, machinery and help. 
He said the day of questionable practices had come and that 
the canning trade had concluded to take a progressive stand. 

The numerous differences of opinion necessarily arising be- 
tween canners and grocers were reported to have been amicably 
discussed during the year at a meeting in Cleveland last January, 
attended by about 35 conferees of all factions. Such questions 
were discussed as the following. F 

Canners’ Conference Discussions — Percentage allowance 
for swelled canned goods. 


“A RIVAL IN 


products of modern canning art. 


The possibility of commercial canned products comparing favorably in delicious flavor and appetizing 
qualities with the choicest product of “‘home canning’’ is difficult of belief, but, nevertheless, true of many 


To achieve these results sanitary cleanliness is an important factor, and the use of 


THE HOME” 


IN EVERY PACKAGE 
OF WYANDOTTE 
SANITARY CLEQNER 


AND CLEANSER 


The J.-B. Ford Co., 


Senitary 
Cleaner and Cleanser 


| Moreover, every particle of Wyandotte Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser is an efficient, 
energetic, working particle, dependable to the last grain, and its use in the cannery not 
only provides necessary sanitation, but also lowers cleaning costs. 


By placing your order with your Supply house you confirm the best business judgment. 


Order From Your Supply House 


iT CLEANS CLEAN 
Sole Mnfrs., 


Wyandotte, Mich. 


: 

in thousands of canneries is providing that sweet, wholesome sanitary cleanliness which conserves to the food 
: those delicate flavors and palatable qualities which distinguish ‘“home canned’’ products. 
> 
F =| \ 
. 
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The 
Recognized 


Husker 


NEW YORK 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER COMPANY Silver Creek, 
Ses 2 e | 
®) 
om ° Tae 
Baltimore Uttice & Works -Cross,Covington & Sander Sts. 
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Increased allowance for buyers’ labels. 

Cash dicount on canned goods. 

Arbitration fees. 

Weight of contents of can on labels. 
Loading cars at canneries to full capacity. * 
Better containers. 


Protection of canner and jobber under the so-called “Wheeler 
Plan.” 


While these were not fully solved. mutual understanding 
was arrived at on many disputed points and much progress 
made. The committee sized up the value of these conferences 
by saying: 

“Tt is the opinion of this committee that it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to arrive at definite and unanimous con- 
elusicns on many of the subjects presented for discussion at our 
conference meetings. 


“The varying conditions in the production and sale of 
eanned foods of all varieties in all parts of our ecuntry, and to 
some extent the varying conditions under which the wholesale 
grocer distributes these goods with many special problems in beth 
producing and distributing them, is the reason why so many of 
these things are not brought to a final conclusion at conferences. 
Such questions as contracts, label allowances, swell allowances, 
containers, cash discounts and many cther things must. in the 
final settlement, be left to individual action determined by the 
commodities dealt in and the conditions relating to their produc- 
tion and sale. 


“Guided, in as far as may be possible, by the conference com- 
mittee’s recommendations, based upon the discussion of the sub- 
jects by the several interests which make up those committees. we 


believe that these conferences are most helpful and educational.” 


Arjay Davies was again elected president; N. C. MeCon- 
aughey. P. C. Drescher, O. J. Moore, Austin L. Baker and John W. 
Morey. first. second, third. fourth and fifth vice-presidents, re- 


spectively. These were all re-elections. Sylvan Stix was elected 
treasurer. The resolutions adopted were as follows: 

Attorney General Palmer was commended in the meat packer 
consent degree case. 

The Federal Trade Commission was tendered hearty thanks 
for its exhaustive and faithful labors and tireless watchfulness in 
public interest. 

The F. O. P. and S, A. P. contract were condemned; also 
price ruling date of shipment on the ground of unfairness. 

Guaranty of prices against decline was favored, as also the 
adoption of 30 days as the minimum terms of sale. 

Approving the continuance of the special committee, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was urged to bring about normal 
railroad conditions as speedily as pcssible. 

The retail grocer was declared a wholesome force in the 
community and asserting that open and competitive conditions 
are the only ways under which he can thrive and to the end 
that tried methods of distribution are being threatened. 

The educational committee is urged to inaugurate a publicity 
campaign for the enlightenment of the public and urging retail 
grocers to give serious consideration to the “four square” plan 
of merchandise. 

Commissaries operated by corporations were frowned upon. 

Offering support to all measures having for their purpose 
the elimination of unfair and questionable methods; condemning 
commercial bribery. 

Approving Haughen bill directed against slack filled packages. 

Approved the Colder bill, the metric system and condemning 
legislation exempting certain classes from laws such as farmers 
and labor, such as the Volstead bill, which was denounced. 

Thrift was urged in another resolution. : 

The Federal Reserve Board was commended for its efforts 
to collect checks at par, and pledging support to retail grocers, 
food manufacturers and merchandise brokers in their efforts to 
maintain open competitive method of distributing foodstuffs. 


The Karl Kiefer 
Piston Type Visco 


Fills Jam, Jelly, Apple Butter, Preserves, Mar- 
malades, etc., accurately and without the costly 
spilling and over-flowing manufacturers 
have experienced heretofore in packing these products. 


splashing, 


This machine has a large daily capacity. The 
clean, accurate filling permits manufacturers to package 
more quickly and with less help. 


The Visco handles all kinds of containers which 
may be discharged automatically. Can be moved 
anywhere about the plant and is operated by a 


small motor. Write for pamplet T 


List of users on request 


THE KARL KIEFER MACHINE Co. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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SERVICE 


LIBERTY SALT 


Recommended by the best canners in the United States 


If you are not using it, get their opinion. 


THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY 


AKRON, OHIO 
BOSTON : BUFFALO CHICAGO 


GIVE IT WORK AND OIL 


¥, THIS MACHINE REQUIRES 
NOTHING MORE 


The No. 249 Automatic Ruund 

_ Can Flanger will rim or flange 
on both ends, 200 can bodies 
per minute. It will accom 
odate a large range of sizes. 
We make every machine used 
in making tin cans. 


CAMERON CAN MCH. CO. 


Successors to TORRIS, WOLD & CO. 
‘No change of ownership, personnel! or location 
240 N. Ashland Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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“AGENCE EUROPEENE-CONTINENT ALE CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO., 56 Avenue De Chatillon, Paris, France.” 
WM. COOPER PENN & CO. 25, Victoria St., London, England.” “D. M. KABLE, Post Office Building, Hongkong, China.” 
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INDIANA MARKET 


Fine Weather Sets In—Much Resetting Necessary—Jobbers 
Report Tomatoes Going Steadily Into Consumption— 
Weather Against Corn—Fruits in Good Demand 
—-Owing to High-priced Sugar, There Will 
Be but Little “Home Canning” 

This Season. 


Svansville, Ind., June 17th, 1920. 

Good Weather—Ideal weather has prevailed in the Tri- 
State section, comprising Southern Indiana, Southern Illinois and 
Western and Northern Kentucky, during the past week and this 
has given the farmer and tomato raisers ample opportunity for 
the re-planting of their tomato plants. As stated in the last 
Evansville news leter to The Canning Trade, the cool nights and 
unseasonable weather killed many of the plants and it is estimated 
that fully one-third of the plants had to be re-sef. The weather 
has been unusually warm but it was just the kind of weather 
that was needed on top of the several weeks of warm weather 
and excessive rains. The tomato plants are growing rapidly and 
indications now are that the yield will be one of the best in 
years, although the acreage in some sections is not quite as large 
as it has been in former years, 

Word was received this week by County Agricultural Agent 
Shrode, of Posey county, located at Mt. Vernon, Ind., to the 
effect that specimens of the tomato plants sent to the Experiment 
Station at Purdue University at Lafayette, were affected with 
the root knot caused by nemadoes. These plants that are so 
affected were secured from points in the south by the Mt. Vernon 
Canning Company and were distributed amcng the farmers who 
are under contract to raise tomatoes for this company this sum- 


IT 


Chicago Office 
20 E. Jackson Boulevard 


mer. The plants that are thus affected are being destroyed. Re- 
ports from all parts of the Tri-State section state that the tomato 
plants are looking unusualy good and with another month of 
warm weather, with an occasional rain the crop will make rapid 
headway. 

Canned Tomatoes—Local wholesale firms report the mar- 
ket umusually firm for this season of the year and they are going 
steadily into consumption. Merchants are willing to take on 
stocks and wholesalers report large sales during the past few 
weeks. The Indiana acreage this year will be curtailed some, 
according to the most authentic reports received here. Prices 
are much firmer than they were last month. Packing costs this 
year will make futures higher than they were last year. 

Canned Corn—Weather conditions have been greatly 
against planting of corn for canning plants in this section of 
the country. Prices will be much higher than last year in the 
opinion of local wholesalers. All spot corn is being bought 
right along, and prices on “spot” corn are 10 cents a dozen 
higher than last month. 

Canned Fruits—Wholesalers report the demand good and 
the prices are firm. A good deal is being bought up by the 
retailers just now for consumption later on. All varieties are 
said to be in good demand. 

Canned Peas—While no peas are canned by the packing 
plants in this immediate section of the country, the demand 
for the various fancy grades is unusually good and prices are 
firm. No changes in prices have been reported during the 
past month. 

Sugar—There is still a shortage of sugar in the towns and 
cities in Southern Indiana and Western and Northern Ken- 
tucky, but in many instances canning companies report they 
have their supply of sugar for this season already bought or 
contracted for. Because of the scarcity and high price of 
sugar, it is expected that the housewives in this section of the 
country will do less canning in their homes than they have 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW INDEXING DEVICE 
FOR OUR No. 128 DOUBLE SEAMER? 


DOES THE TRICK 


The especial feature of this device is 
its ability to separate and properly 
space filled cans traveling at a high 
rate of speed with absolutely NO SPILL 
of contents. 


May be attached to our Nos. 128, 
98, 68-A. T. or any of our Disc Feed 
Double Seamers. 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO. 
101 Park Avenue New York City 


CHARLES M. AMS, President 


Special Agents 
The Premier Machinery Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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Tomato Plants 


We offer strong, healthy Tomato Plants grown 
in Caroline County, Maryland, the greatest Tomato 
section in the United States. All plants grown and 
packed by experts and Canners can increase their 
yield per acre by using same. 


Shipment any time after June the first. 


J. A. Colbert & Co. 
Preston, Md. 


Some people figure they cannot pay our price or 


DIXON’S 
_  SILICA-GRAPHITE 


PAINT 


but they figure on a first cost basis, wholly on the 
‘‘per gallon’’ price. 
This is a mistake; it is the cost of service per 
year that counts, not first cost. 
It is the cost of labor for repairing that costs— 
not the paint itself. Dixon’s lasts longer on metal 
and wood surfaces. 


If interested write for discriptive literature in 
your line, and booklet No. 131-B. 


THE J. M. PAVER COMPANY 
130 N. WELLS STREET 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


A Canned Foods Brokerage Organization—a 
selling force of specially trained Canned Foods 
Salesmen—working co-operatively for the proper 
interests of their Principals. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
| ESTABLISHED 1827 


MACHINE 
MOLDED 


CALDWELL GEARS 


. All the teeth are molded from a single tooth pattern 
the spacing being done by accurate machinery, the 
gear being as nearly perfect as a cast tooth Sear can 
be made. SPUR, BEVEL, MITER and WORM 

GEARS. We also make CUT TOOTH gears. 


CHAIN BELTING 


SPROCKET WHEELS, PULLEYS, SHAFTING, 
BEARINGS, CLUTCHES. 


A complete line of ELEVATING, CONVEYING and 
Power Transmitting Machinery. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


17th STREET AND WESTERN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 
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in seasons gone by, and this, in the face of the fact that the 
fruit crop promises to be the largest in a number of years. 
Sugar is being retailed in Evansville at from 28 cents to 30 
cents a pound. os 

i Work Progressing Nicely—Work at the plant of the Mt. 
Vernon Canning Co., at Mt. Vernon, Ind., a few miles west 
of Evansville, is progressing nicely under the supervision of 
Contractors Behrick & Son. After its completion this plant 
will be one of the most modern of its kind, and it is being 
built not only for the canning of tomatoes, but for several 
other products as well. Mr. Kolb, the resident manager, has 
been very busy during the past several weeks superintending 
the work of setting out tomato plants on a number of farms 
in this section, and within a few days he expects to devote 
his time to superintending the work of construction of the 
plant, which he is anxious to see finished. The Mt, Vernon 
Canning Co. was located in Mt. Vernon through the influence 
of the Chamber of Commerce of that city. It will give em- 
ployment to a large number of employes during the summer 
months. 

Work is progressing nicely on the plant of the Shaver 
Canning Co., at Chrisney, Ind., a few miles east of here. The 
old plant of the Chrisney Electric Light and Power Company 
is being re-modeled and converted into a canning factory. 
Concrete floors were laid in the plant during the past week, 
and other improvements were made. The plant will be ready 
to start operations by the time the tomato crop has ripened. 

The Sterling Products Co., of Evansville, was given a 
new trial in the Henderson County Circuit Court, at Hender- 
son, Ky., a few days ago in a suit it lost recently to the 
Christian County Strawberry Association, The local company 
contracted two years ago with the Christian County Straw- 
berry Association for a large acreage- of tomatoes. It is 
claimed that when the tomatoes were delivered here they 
were green and unfit for canning, and for that reason the 
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local company refused payment on the tomatoes. The com- 
pany at Hopkinsville, Ky., then brought suit against the local 
company, and the case was tried at Henderson. Judgment was 
given against the local company for $550. 


Blackberries have appeared on the local market and are 
retailing at 30 cents a quart. Indications are that the black- 
berry crop in Southern Indiana and Western and Northern 
Kentucky this season will be the largest in many years, but 
the great problem will be to get enough people to save the 
berries after they are ripe. Many of the canning factories 
in the Tri-State section will can large quantities of straw- 
berries this summer, and many of the plants will convert 
them into jams and jellies, as well as preserves. 

George Pfender, who for many years was connected with 
a local drug store, has accepted a position with the Sterling 
Products Company, of this city. 

J. W. Wand, who for many years was connected with 
Naas & Sanderson, produce dealers here, will open a retail 
grocery store at Mt, Vernon, Ind., in a short time, and will 
become a large handler of canned foods. 

The Liberty Canning Company, of Huntingburg, Ind., 
with a capital stock of $50,000, has filed articles of incorpora- 
tion with the secretary of state at Indianapolis, and will can 
fruits and vegetables this season. The directors of the com- 
pany are Charles Moenkaus, Chester M. Dowell and William 
C. Bretz. 

Farmers in Scott and Clark counties expect to get the 
same price for tomatoes this year at the canneries as they 
received last year, $17 to $20 per ton, These prices are from 
two to three times higher than the prices paid the farmers 
for tomatoes before the world war started. A Scott county 
firm of canners has announced that it has sold futures at a 
price that will justify them in paying farmers as much for 
their tomatoes as they paid last year. 

The fruit growers in Bartholomew county, Ind., predict 
a bumper peach crop for that section of the State this season. 
The fruit is so thick on the branches, growers say, the limbs 
will be broken if the fruit does not drop off in great numbers 
before it ripens. Many of the peaches raised in that section 
will be sold to canning plants this year. ; 

“HOOSIER.” 


We are headquarters 
for the best of every- 
thing in 


JEROME RICE SEED CO. 


CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. ; 


used by Canners 
Everywhere 
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Cedar Falls, Iowa, September 23, 1919. 
Peerless Husker Co., 


519 Cornwall Ave., 


MACHINE WORTH TWICE ITS COST 


- Gentlemen: 


We used the Peerless Washer during the season of 1919, for the first time, and wish 
to assure you that it greatly exceeds our expections in the way of improvement in the ap- 
pearance of the husked corn. The amount of silk, husks and dirt which accumulated from 
one-half day’s run was certainly surprising, and I would not have believed it possible that 
that there was so much to be removed if I had not had the visible demonstration. Would 
not be without the machine for twice the cost. 


Very truly yours, 
CEDAR FALL CANNING CO. 
(Signed ) By H. 8S. Gilkey 


m— HAVE YOU ORDERED? <a 


PEERLESS HUSKER COMPANY 518 Cornwall Avenue BUFFALO, NW. Y. 
| PEERLESS 


-OF Husker, Washer, Rehusker, Exhauster, Syruper, 
Bean Snipper, Mixer-Silker. 


Pulp Machines and Pulp Finishing Machines 


—— FO R——_ 


Pulp and Catsup Makers 


We also manufacture a general line of canning machinery, such 
as pea graders, cranes, pineapple graters, pod pea hullers, paring. 


machines for pears and peaches, pitting spoons. Friction Clutch 
Pullies, &c. 


The Sinclair-Scott Company 


Wells and Patapsco Streets BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Agents for Ontario—The Brown, Boggs Co., Hamilton, Ontario 
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MAINE MARKET 


Fair Weather and Cold Nights Bad for Corn—Wholesale Job- 
bers Report Fine Business—Railroad and Steamboat 
Transportation Still in Bad Shape—Personal 
Notes of Interest. 


Portland, Me., June 18, 1920. 
Weather—The last two weeks have been fair, but cold 
nights prevent its being ideal corn weather. Corn is probably 


all planted now. Contradictory reports come in, as usual, 
some sections complaining that the corn has not come up well, 


while other counties report that all the corn that has been 


planted long enough has come up, and in a few cases has had 


its first cultivation, 


General Wholesale Jobbers—Report that business is fine, 
with transportation delays as the chief drawback. Building 
trades in this city are at a standstill, with all kinds of labor 
trouble. The general opinion is that the unions will win, not, 
perhaps, on merit, but because the contractors must get help. 

Transportation Troubles—This phase does not seem to 
clear up very fast, either on railroad or steamship lines. Many 
ears of Maine canned foods have been (and yet are) waiting 
for a “let up.’’ Goods to be shipped out of Maine have been 
held up in some cases for three months, and are still here. 
Canning machinery, especially for corn, is much delayed in 
arriving, and buyers are having to wait until combinations of 
full cars can be made, Then, perhaps, the manufacturer may 
get a car, and, perhaps, not; then, again, perhaps, the car 
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will be unusually delayed en route. -In a sense, these delays 
are not wholly on freights, express or mails. The writer was 
recently in the South, intending to come to Boston via the 
Merchants and Miners’ line from Baltimore, but was held in 
Baltimore, owing to labor troubles, from the usual sailing 
time of 6 P. M. Friday until 10 P. M. Monday. Thanks be! 
that we had the very best of friends in that city, who saw 
that nothing was left undone that would make our delay 
.Pleasant. Still, we really were ‘‘embargoed,”’ even with re- 
turn tickets in our pockets—if no money. 

Spet Maine Corn—Strict search has been made for spot 
fancy corn, but, like the giraffe, ‘‘there ain’t no sich animale.” 
One thousand cases sold last week at $1.70 unlabeled, with 
no allowances, which means more than $1.77% labeled. One 
small lot of ‘‘near fancy” is held at $1.65. 
have been well picked up. © 


Cheap grades 


Future Maine Corn—lIs well sold up and packers are 
looking for advanced prices should the crop prove large 
enough to allow any more sales, One prominent packer, 
whose judgment rarely fails, says: “I have not sold a case 
of futures for two months, and I won’t sell any more now. 
T certainly expect a quick price of $1.75 later.’’ . And that 
is the way many feel. 

Blueberries—No prices are named yet, although usually 
the packers name their price by this time. SAP orders still 
come in freely, and are as freely turned down. It is safe 
to say that there will not be enough packed to ‘go round,” 
even at very high prices. 

Lobsters—Some of our packers are expecting a normal 
pack, qualifying this by adding ‘“‘that is, normal for late years,” 
which have been years of light packs. Those who have not 
already sold out at the first-named prices of $9.25 for 1s, $4.75 


TROYER-FOX Non-Spill Closing Machine, Two Sizes 


Closing cans from 214 to 4}¢ inches diameter—2 to 544 inches high, at a speed of 
75 cans per minute. Closing cans from 4 to 634 inch diameter to 94 high, at a speed 
of 45 per minute. A spiral can feed. A no can, no top automatic end feed. A 
vacuum chuck, applying the end to can, gently pressing down fruit or other food 
products that have a tendency to float on top. A hardened ring that firmly clinches 
the end while the can is traveling in a steady, continuous motion, eliminating any 
chance for spill. Two seaming operations, each performed by two rolls 
diametrically opposed—The 2nd operation Rolls actuated by spring tog- 
gle levers which takes care of different thicknesses of tin plate. Bearings 
are ball rollers and hardened bronze,- so designed as to be kept free 
from all foreign matter. Pressure greese cups supply lubrication, no 
stop for oiling necessary. High Speed. No Spill. Long and‘ continuous 
service. 


WRITE THE 


SEATTLE-ASTORIA IRON WORKS 


Builders of Sanitary Can Making 
and Canners’ Machinery 


MAIN OFFICE 
601 Myrtle Street,, Seattle, Wash. 


BRANCH OFFICE 
302 Santa Marina Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


TRUYER-FOX NUN-SPILL CLOSING 
MACHINE, 7 Cans per minute 
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AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General al Offices, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘erne Pla 
etc. Write for full information. 


and packing industries. 
etal Roofing and Siding 


Specify ** ‘AM 


MANUPACTURERS 


BOXES and BOX SHOOKS for the CANNER 


ALICBANNA AND SPRING 


STREETS, BALTIMORE 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 
Automatic Can Making Machinery 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


CANTON BOX COMPANY 
2501 to 2515 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. 
PACKING BOXES 


Made up or in Shooks. Cargo or Carload. 


The Baltimore Box and Shook Company 


MANUFACTURER—— 
Canned Goods Cases 
901 S. CAROLINE STREET BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE RITTLER BOX CO. 


613 to 621 S. CAROLINE STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 
CASES FOR CANNERS 


130 N. WELLS STREET 131 STATE STREET 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 


C. L. JONES & CO. 


BROKERS 
CANNED FOODS AND PRESERVERS SUPPLIES 
(We can serve a few more desireable accounts) 
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LITHOGRAPH 
S25 GAMSE BUILDING BALTIMORE.MD. 
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for %s, and $2.62% for \s, will no doubt reap a reward by 
waiting. 
Clams—The pack is over. The best-informed sales agent 
for clams in this city says: “I have one small lot of 5-0z,-at 
$1.35, which is probably sold by now. I have no 8-oz, and I 
don’t know where there is any of either size to be found.” 


Sardines—The pack continues very light, cans being hard 
to get. The prices are unsettled, standard %4 oil keyless run- 
ning at from $4.50 to $5.00, 

The Can Conditions—Maine packers are,carrying a big ‘‘?”’ 

before their eyes all the time. In ordinary years delivery of 
' corn cans starts as early as February and continues clear up 


to packing time. And we are informed that not one-tenth of 
the needed supply has been started from the factories yet. 
The sardine packers are working “from hand to mouth’— 


when they get a few cans they pack for a day or so, and then 
stop. The new million-dollar American Can Company factory 
in this city, built to supply Maine and New England needs, is 
reported to be ready to operate, but as yet unable to get 
tin plate sufficient to start work. Many apple packers are 
chary of completing contracts with jobbers, fearing a shortage 
in No. 10 cans later. 


Personals—Upon a recent trip South the writer (and Mrs. 
Writer) stopped off at Baltimore for the purpose of a friendly 
call upon Editor Judge at his office. But Southern hospitality, 
as practiced by Mr. Judge’s charming family, did not allow 
such a casual call, and we found ourselves all but over- 
whelmed with courtesies and entertainment, A _ prolonged 
stay of several days gave them ample opportunity, and they 
certainly made the most of it. While we trust to be able 
to entertain them at some future time in the Maine style, 


we can hardly hope to meet the qualifications of ‘‘Maryland, 
my Maryland.” 
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Mr. C. E. Harmon, of the H. L, Forhan Co., and son-in- 
law of Mr. Forhan, is the proud father of another son, born 
the 15th, As Mr. Harmon is already associated in the busi- 
ness, and now has two sons to follow him, the name of H. L. 
Forhan Co, will no doubt be ‘perpetuated in the Maine canning 
industry for many years to come. 

“MAINE,” 


KRAUT CUTTERS 
The Only Machines That Turn Out That Long, Fine Cut Kraut 
John E. Smith’s Sons Co. 
50 Broadway Buffalo, N. Y. 


_THOMAS LUKENS COMPANY 


Five Gallons Cans for Tomate Pulp & Fruit Juices, Etc. 
Wire or Bar Solder, Flux and Canners’ Supplies 
Send For List 
238 N. FOURTH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE STICKNEY FILLER FOR COND. MILK |: 


Immediate Delivery 
NEARLY 300 IN USE—OVER 60 IN ONE CONCERN 


HENRY R. STICKNEY 
51 CROSS STREET PORTLAND, MAINE 


SWEET CORN—The Leonard Narrow Grain 


Immediate Shipment 


Canners’ Varieties of Peas, 1919 Crop 


WHOLESALE SEED GROWERS 
GENERAL OFFICES 
226-228-230 WEST KINZIE. STREET 


CHICAGO 
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Over Two Thousand 


Chisholm- Scott 


Viners 
and Five Hundred 


White Style Feeders 


in use in the United States 


These feeders do not tear the pods from the 


vines as other feeders do. 


For information, write the 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO. 


71 East State Street COLUMBUS, OHIO 


“It Sticks for Keeps” Established 1879 


Adex Manufacturing 
Company 


‘ 


Manufacturers of 


ADHESIVE GUMS, | 
GLUE AND PASTE 


604-606 W. Pratt Street 
MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE $3 


POOR 


More Pulp 
and Better Quality 


HE test of a cooking coil comes with the report on a day’s 
production and the grading of the product. Most any 

coil will produce your product if given enough attention and 
an indefinite allowance of cooking time. But quick cooking 
and high grade product were never secured simultaneously 
until Langsenkamp 


KOOK-MORE-COILS 


were perfected. There was always that sticking and scorching- 
always that interminable scrubbing and cleaning of corners 
and crevices, nipples and elbows-always, thru wasted cleaning 
time and slower cooking capacity, the small daily output 
and in many instances, a low grade of pulp. 

Kook-More Koils eliminate all this lost motion and 
wasted effort in cooking. They conserve time and labor 
and increase production. They have practically doubled 
the cooking capacity of dozens of canning plants without the 
addition of a single tank. 

The successful performance of KOOK-MORE-KOILS 
are a result of a successful effort to combine simplicity and 
efficiency in cooking equipment. 

You should learn how Kook-More-Koils will help your 
plant make more money next season. Write us today for 
facts. 

Other LANSENKAMP Products:—Copper Steam Jac- 
keted Kettles, Standard Continuous Agitating Cookers, 
Rotary Washers, Tomato Crushers, Sanitary Desectiable 
Pumps, Sorting Tables, Syrupers, Feed Water Heaters, 
Steam Traps, Gasoline Fire Pots, Brass Handy Gate Valves 
and Enameled Lined Pipe. A request will secure complete 
information on your needs. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Eastern Representative 


muons | NGOENKANP 


San Jose, Cal. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Hoping to Entertain the Next Convention—Some of the Multi- 
tude of Attractions—Jobbers Trying to Sell Retailers 
Before Ordering Fruits—Raw Stock Prices Are 
Higher Than Ever—Europe Not Buying 
Apricots This Year—Packers With- 
drawn on Peas—Coast 
Notes. 


Reported by Telegraph. 

The Convention City?—San Francisco is being prominently 
mentioned as the next convention city of the National Canners 
Association and already several organizations have gone on 
record as favoring its selection. Nothing would be more delight- 
ful to Californians than to have the pleasure of entertaining the 
National body and very likely those who would make the trip 
would return home with some improved ideas concerning the Far 
West and its possibilities. The Pacific Coast, and California in 
particular, is coming to the front rapidly as a canning center 
und is supreme in the production of many varieties of fruits and 
vegetables. From the climatic standpoint the convention could 
be held at San Francisco any month in the year with a maximum 
degree of comfort, since it is never hot or cold here. In fact, 
tLe Smithsonian Institute has selected the San Francisco peninsula 
with a center at Redwod City, as being one of the three perfect 
ciimate belts in the world, the other two being in remote sections 
of the world but seldom visited. Visitors will also find a city of 
fair proportions, Uncle Sam having issued figures indicating that 
about 900,000 persons reside within the limits of the Greater 
San Francisco, with 508,410 within the limited area of forty-six 
square miles that constitutes the city proper. Canners may 
inspect some of the largest fruit and vegetable packing plants in 
the world, while orchards and gardens without peer are to be 
found in the famed Santa Clara Valley. Come when they will 
there is always some farm product being packed, from spinach 
and asparagus in the early spring to olives and oranges»in what 
are called the winter months. 

Fruits—While considerable business on 1920 fruits has 
been booked by leading canners there is nothing like the activity 
in the market that was manifested last season following the open- 
ing of prices. Jobbers are trying to get the retail trade interested 
before making heavy purchases and the retail trade is not com- 
mitting itself very extensively. Very little is being sold for export 
and speculators, so busy last year, are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. Jobbers have not settled the question of labeling the 
new gradings that have been adopted and this is serving to hold 
back orders and specifications to some extent. Every indica- 
tion points to a restricted pack, with an increase in the output 
of dried fruits. 

Despite the fact that the California fruit crop is a large on» 
and that canners are preparing for a smaller output than last 
year, prices for raw stocks are higher than a year ago. Choice 
cling peaches are being contracted for at prices ranging as high 
as $110 a ton, with freestones bringing as much as $65. Apricots 
are selling around $110 a ton and some growers are holding out 
for $140 a ton. Cherry packing is in progress and canners are 
paying around $200 a ton for stock, or a little more than last 
year. The effects of three dry seasons are showing on cherries 
and deliveries are running to undersized fruit. The same is 
expected in other varieties, except in locations where irrigation 
has been practiced. A deal that has attracted wide attention was 
consummated at Visalia, Cal., on June 5, when the season’s peach 
pool of the Tulare County Canning Peach Growers Association 
was sold to California Packing Corporation. The pool com- 
prised about 1,050 tons of freestones at $60 a ton and 800 tons of 
clingstones at $100 a ton. 
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Apricots—The apricot crop is proving to be well below 


_ that of last year and a much larger percentage of the crop will 


doubtless be dried than then. Europe has always been a heavy 
buyer of canned apricots, but the demand is lacking this year. 
A good crop of pears is promised and growers expect to be able 
to sell the output to good advantage. Europe usually buys large 
quantities of canned pears but the domestic demand has been 
improving of late years and it is believed that all that can be 
packed can be disposed of at home. As the packing season on 
this fruit is several months off no efforts are being made to 
steure canning stocks. 


A New Form of Contract—A new form of sales contract, 
covering sales of canned fruits and vegegtables for the United 
Kingdom, has been adopted by the Canners League of California 
and for the sake of uniformity is suggested that canners in genera! 
make use of it. The new form has been drawn up following 
a lengthy study of the questions involved. 


Peas—California packers in general have ceased accepting 
orders for 1920 canned peas, pending data in regard to the output. 
The season is rapidly drawing to a close and there is a possi- 
bility that there will be nothing more to offer. 


Tomatoes—The tomato market continues firm for both 
spot and future pack, with less of a difference between these 
than was the case a few weeks ago. Spot standards are still 
to be had at $1.25, but some operators are holding out for more. 
Several small packers are offering futures at $1.35. 


Coast Notes—Governor William D. Stephens announces 
that he has asked the Industrial Welfare Commission to estab- 
lish a- 1920 season scale of wages for men employed in the fruit 
growing, drying and canning industries, this action having been 
taken on the request of the California Prune and Apricot Growers’ 
Association, the California Peach Growers’ Inc., the California 
Associated Raisin Company, the California Dried Fruit Associa- 
tion and the Canners’ League of California. He said: “The food 
industry of this State is of prime importance to all our people, 
as well as being of world-wide importance at this time of lack 
of foodstuffs, and I feel that the best interests of all the em- 
ployers and employes will be served by the establishment of a 
fair wage by this commission, the members of which have for 
several years made intensive studies of living costs, ete.” 


The California Industrial Welfare Commission has announced 
a minimum wage of $16 a week for women employed in agricul- 
tural operations, this to become effective June 24. Employers re- 
quiring women to work more than eight hours a day must pay 
not less than a rate and one-quarter of the minimum during the 
first eight hours and not less than double the rate thereafter. 
A minimum scale of $16 a week for women employed in fish 
canneries has also been adopted, this to become effective July 30. 
The present scale is $13.50. Apprentices will begin at $12 a week, 
increasing in four weeks to the minimum scale. 

Officials of the Arlington Canning Company, Riverside, Cal., 
deny the reports that their concern will not operate this year, ow- 
ing to the searcity of sugar. Not only will it operate, but it plans 
to increase the output over that of last year, if possible. 

Schuck] & Co. have enlarged their cannery at Niles, Cal., 
and will commence operations the last of June. 

The plant of Libby, McNeil & Libby, at Sacramento, Cal., has 
commenced the 1920 season on fruits, cherries being the first to 
receive attention. 

Klute & Munier, San Francisco, Cal., announce that they have 
been appointed, selling agents for the Hawaiian Fruit Canning 
Company, of Honolulu, T. H. 

The Milton M. Berne Company, San Francisco, Cal., has 
opened a branch at Seattle, Wash., under the mangaement of 
F. C. Dahlquist. 


BERKELEY. 
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You may not require so pretentious a conveying system as that of the California Associated 
Raisin Company, shown above. but you can effect the same relative economy in your own 


establishment. 
zation of floor space. ) 


(Note how the overhead system in this instance enables maximum ultili- 


Reducing “H. P.” 


The way to strike a body blow at High Cost of 
Production is to aim at nNon-productive factors in 
your operating system. Cut down the ‘‘dead 
load’’—on the labor, power and floor space you 
now devote to moving ‘materials, boxes, cases, 
barrels, ete., from place to place. 


Mathews Gravity Roller Conveyer systems not 
only release human and mechanical energy for to- 
day’s real needs of industry, but they increase the 
value of every dollar put into actual production. 
They keep machines, work benches, trucks, cars 
‘‘fed’’—loaded—supplied—busy. They eliminate 
the body-wearying drudgery of lifting, lugging, 
toting, wheeling. They make working conditions 
more inviting and workers more contented. 


There are no “‘ifs’’ or ‘“‘buts’’ about the econ- 
omy effected by the Mathews. No intangible 
theories. |The possibilities are obvious; facts 


- up measure. 


bare; figures actual. The hands and dollars it 


saves can be counted! 


Free Gravity is the force which operates the 
Mathews. Perfectly balanced drawn steel rollers, 
revolving on frictionless ball bearings, enable 
Gravity to keep objects on the move at inclines so 
slight as to excite wonder. 


In a word, there is no argument that can be suc- 
cessfully mustered against the use of Mathews Grav- 
ity Conveyer systems as an economy and speed- 
Isn’t that a good reason for think- 
ing the matter over seriously—then letting one 
of our sales engineers show you how much of a 
system your plant should have, what it should 
cost, and what it should save? Write. 


MATHEWS GRAVITY CARRIER CO. 


123 Tenth St., Ellwood City, Pa. 
Branch Factories: Port Hope, Ontario,—London, England 


Members of Material Handling Machinery Manufacturers Association 
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PINEAPPLE PACKER REPLIES EFFECTIVELY TO PROF- 
ITEERING CHARGE 


The question of what is a profiteer is a much vexed one and 
most people have come to understand that it usually means every 
other person than the one making the charge. There recently 
appeared in the public press in the dispatches from Washington 
reference to an address by Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas, in 
which the Senator indulged in some merited remarks on profiteer- 
ing, but was not apparently as careful as he might have been in 
arranging his list of those whom he so classed. The list which 
the Senator is said in the press dispatches to have presented as a 
part of his speech, as reported, included among others the Hawai- 
ian Pineapple Company of Honolulu. 

The uninformed might, if not advised of the facts, find it easy 
to accept Senator Cappers charge against this company, inasmuch 
as the usual retail price of canned pineapple is pretty high these 
days. James D. Dole, president of the company, comes to the 
rescue of the situation, however, and takes issue with Senator 
Capper. The following comes to us from the company in quota- 
tion marks as the personal statement by its president of the 
Hawaiian Pineapple Company’s profits in detail. In it Mr. Dole 
shows that the company’s profit is but 3 cents a can and details 
just how the profits are distributed along the line. Mr. Dole’s 
statement, which follows, would seem to be a complete refutation 
of the charge made by the apparently uninformed Senator, and, in- 
cidentally, we think something like the same sort of good show- 
ing could be made by many other firms against whom similar 
charges made in ignorance are frequently nowadays published 
broadcast. Says Mr. Dole: 

“In reference to press reports of Senator Capper cataloging 
the Hawaiian Pineapple Company as a profiteer, it may be pre- 
mature to admit or deny the crime of profiteering until the mean- 
ing of the word ‘profiteering’ is fully understood. 

“The Hawaiian Pineapple Company, carrying on its own 
farming operations on 8,500 acres of land, and handling a manu- 
facturing turnover of nearly $6,000,00, packed 33,198,503 cans 
during the year 1919, and made a final net profit of $997,950.68. 

“This was a profit of only 3 cents per can to cover our en- 
tire farming, manufacturing and sales operations. 


“In our opinion the Hawaiian Pineapple Company has been 
fulfilling its obligations to the trade and the public. In sub- 
stantiating this I will point out that we have consistently and 
deliberately sold our product at prices far below what we could 


ae obtained had we desired to take all that the traffic would 
ear. 


“We have been able to maintain prices to the trade at a level 
at which Hawaiian pineapple remains closer to normal pre-war 


prices than almost any other product, and the prices made by 
us in 1919 were approximately the same as those at which we 
first introduced our product upon the market in the years 1903, 
1904 and 1905. 


“Our 1919 pack was put on the market at prices which were 
calculated to allow the wholesale grocer a profit of 15 per cent. 
and the retail grocer a profit of 25 per cent., and still allow the 
goods to be sold at practically all points in the United States at 
prices ranging from not over 15 cents per can up to not over 
35 cents per can for the best quality of sliced pineapple in the 
quart can. 


“The Hawaiian Pineapple Company has tried to have the 
goods carried through to the consumer at reasonable prices and 
has had a great deal of support from the wholesale trade to this 
end, but the demand has been so much greater than the supply 
that prices to the cosumer have been much higher than we like 
to see them. 


“The above-mentioned quart can, extra sliced, instead of 
retailing at 25 or 30 cents in Honolulu, 30 cents on the Pacific 
Coast and not over 35 cents in the East, has sold generally at 
from 40 to 55 cents per can and in some instances as high as 
70 cents. 


“Under these circumstances, should we be critized because 
we took a profit of 3 cents per can instead of 1 cent or 2 cents, 
or should we be criticized because we did not double our profit 
and take 6 cents per can when we had the chance to do it? 


“With the immense increase in the price of sugar, heavy in- 
crease in cost of box shooks, increase in labor, cost, ete., our 
prices for the 1920 pack are considerably higher than last year, 
but if the wholesale and retail trade are satisfied with reasonable 
profits, our Hawaiian pineapple output can go to the consumer 
in 1920 at generally lower prices than goods were retailed for 
in 1919.” 


THE 


SIMPSON & DOELLER CO., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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SEEDS 


When you think of seeds of any 
kind think of Landreths’. Before ) 
buying from anyone else, let us 
quote you. We are growers of all 
varieties of Seeds, used by canners. 


We are the oldest Seed House in 
America, this being our 136th 
year in the business. — 


Unexpected bumps like this never faze 
Embry—4—One (Wirebound) Boxes in the least. 


D. Landreth Seed Company | 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 


It’s the scientific wirebound construction 
that gives them their exceptional ability to re- 
sist sudden impacts. 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1784 


DON’T Scrap 


Thousands and thousands of dollars are 


being lost every year (customers, too!) because h V | 
of the use of inefficient, untrustworthy shipping O S eS a V e s| 


cases. 

Moral: Use Embry—4—One Boxes and as- Let us help you reduce your over- 
sure the delivery of your goods, whatever they hauling expense by rebuilding those 
may be, safe and sound, intact and on time. broken and worn out valves. 

You’ll be surprised at their remarkable We are saving thousands of dol- 
hold-together and get-there qualities. lars annually for enterprising con- 

cerns by rebuilding their worn out 
‘ valves and steam gauges at a saving 
‘ Embry Wirebound Box Co. of from 40% to 50%. 
Branch of Embry Box Co. 
Incorporated Isn’t this worthy of your consid- 
828-C South 20th Street Louisville, Ky. eration? 


An investigation of our claims 
will convince you. 


Muskegon Valve & Mfg. Co. 


Successor to PORT HURON VALVE CO. 
15 Hackley Place MUSKEGON, MICH. 


We Con Also Save You Money on New Valves 
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PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


. Manager and Editor 
Baltimore and Commerce Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone St. Paul 2698 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 48rd Year. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 Cents each. 
ADVERTISING RatTes.—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TrabDeE Co. 
Address all communications to THE Trape Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of THE 
Canning Traber for inquiries and discussions among themselves on 
all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. A. I. JUDGE, Editor. 


Entered at Postofice, Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail matter 
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THE “WHEELER PLAN” ON ITS WAY 


All the industry is quite familiar with the Wheeler Credit 
Bureau plan of remedying the abuses between buyers and 
sellers, and will, therefore, learn with interest that steps have 
been taken to put it into effective operation. This is well 
shown in the report just received from F. C. Wheeler, and 
which we give herewith in full. As we have before said, this 
Bureau should be established without further delay. - 


New York, June 15, 1920. 

At last we are able to report progress on the plan which 
we have been promulgating for Protection of Canner and 
Jobber. About three weeks ago a committee was gotten to- 
gether here in New York, comprising a representative of the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, the National Can- 
ners’ Association and the National Brokers’ Association; the 
Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association was, also, asked to 
send a representative, but was unable to complete arrange- 
ments in time for the meeting. The result of this conference 
in New York was the following report: 


To the General Conference Committee of Wholesale 
Grocers, Canners and Brokers 


In Meeting at the Wholesale Grocers’ Convention 
at Colorado Springs, Colo. 


The Committee appointed by the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, the National Canners’ 
Association and the National Brokers’ Association, 
to look into the feasibility and desirability of the 
“Wheeler plan’? for forming a Bureau for mutual 
protection against abuses existing in the canned foods 
business, would report as follows: 


Mr. Wheeler has canvassed the industry through- 
out the country very thoroughly with a booklet, a 
copy of which is herewith submitted. He has had 
hundreds of favorable answers from very representa- 
tive members of the entire industry recommending 
that some such plan be adopted. 

We believed that where a preliminary suggestion 
of such a Bureau meets with so general a response 
there must be a need of some effort to meet the views 
of those interested, We are referring to the Con- 
ference Committee the many communications. re- 
ceived by Mr. Wheeler for its inspection. 

Your special committee unanimously agree that 
there are many good points in the ‘‘Wheeler plan’”’ 
that would benefit the members of such a bureau. 
We herewith present a modified outline of a plan for 
such a Bureau and its operation, which, if adopted 
by the Conference Committee, we would recommend 
that same be forwarded to the Executive Commit- 
tees of the three Associations represented by this 
Conference Committee for their endorsement and for 
recommendation to their members. 

We would further suggest that such a Bureau 
might be the means of developing a uniform contract 
containing a compulsory arbitration clause, legally 
safeguarding the interests of both buyer and seller 
as to future sales and insuring fair deliveries there- 
under, 

We would, also, suggest that if the Executive 
Committee approve the plan, special committees be 
appointed representing the several Associations to 
further the organization of such a Bureau. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. H. SAYRE, 
of R. C. Williams &-Co., New York. 
R. F. C. KILIAN, 
of Kilian & Clark, Inc., New York. 
WILLIAM SILVER, 
of William Silver & Co., Aberdeen, Md. 
May 25th, 1920. 


This report was submitted to the General Conference 
Committee, meeting at Colorado Springs during the Wholesale 
Grocers’ Convention. With the report was submitted all of 
the correspondence which has been addressed to Seggerman 
Bros., Inc., or to F. C. Wheeler, regarding the plan, so as to 
put the General Conference Committee in position to accu- 
rately determine the general attitude of grocers, canners and 
brokers toward the proposition. 

In connection with the report there was submitted a com- 
plete plan, worked out in detail, for the effectual operation 
for such a Bureau as we suggest. This plan has been worked 
over by our attorneys. Every detail of it, in the judgment of 
our attorneys, conforms with the legal requirements, and it 
could, in our opinion, be put promptly into practice. 

There seemed to be no question on the part of the Com- 
mittee but that some such Bureau would accomplish satis- 
factory results. No question was raised on any details of 
the plan itself. The only question which arose was whether 


or not the Associations, as such, could undertake a work of 
this kind; whether or not the Associations, as such, would be 
justified in assuming the responsibility of such publications. 
In order to determine these questions, a special committee 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 
Solicit Your Business for 


PACKER’S CANS 
SANITARY (Open Top) and CAP HOLE 


Both Styles the Very Best Obtainable 
FIVE-GALLON SQUARE PULP CANS 
SYRUP CANS and PAILS 


Friction Top—Record 


WAX TOP and FRICTION TOP OYSTER CANS 


UNEXCELLED MANUFACTURING AND SHIPPING FACILITIES 


quauiry W. W. BOYER & CO., Inc. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
riesy EDMUND C. WHITE, President rimey 


3 
QUALITY QUALITY ; 
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has been appointed, consisting of Mr. Joseph Kline, of B. W. 
Housum Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Mr. Amos Cobb, of Cobb Pre- 
serving Co., Rochester, N, Y., and Mr. Walter B. Timms, of 
Austin Nichols & Co, Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Kline is chairman 
of the committee. 

In getting this matter as far as the General Conference 
Committee, we feel that we have discharged our duty in con- 
nection with this idea. We have spent considerable time and 
quite a sum of money to get this far with it, and we urge 
all those who are with us in this matter to make their sup- 
port known to the Committee, The matter is in their hands 
and yours from now on. If they want protection against 
these difficulties, which we believe exist universally, they can 
get it, if they will but urge it on. We believe that if sufficient 
pressure is brought to bear on the Committee which has been 
appointed, they can, with the assistance of their counsel, work 
out a plan which will fit the need. If it be found that the 
Associations cannot logically assume the responsibility in- 
volved in such a Bureau, there can unquestionably be found 
some other way to work it. If, therefore, the supporters of 
this idea really want it, they can, by making known their 
desires, encourage the Committee to find the way. The whole 
matter, therefore, is now up to the trade in general. 

SEGGERMAN GROS., INC. 
Per F. C. Wheeler. 


FORECAST OF TOMATO ACREAGE IN 1920 


By the Bureau of Crop Estimates 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Washington, D, C., June 12, 1920. 
The following questionnaire was mailed to addresses on 
the tomato list of this Bureau on May 1, 1920: 
The acreage harvested tributary to this shipping point 


acres, 
The acreage expected to be planted tributary to this ship- 
ping point this season is............ acres. 


If you can reply for a larger territory than that called 
for above, please do so below. 


The acreage harvested in the............ district last 
acres. 

The acreage expected to be planted in. the... ...«sss<. 
district this season fs... acres. 


The number of replies tabulated by States, the acreage 
harvested in 1919, and the indicated increase or decrease in 
the acreage to be planted in 1920 follow: 


n 
mn o® 3 3 
8 
408 
No Acres. % Acres 
ee 23 3,841 7.8* 3,541 
14 31,658 5.4* 29,948 
16 1,470 10.4** 1,623 
ee 19 5,535 34.0* 3,653 
27 3,243 2.2%* 3,314 
5 2,060 12.9* 1,795 
5 1,990 8.5* 1,821 
21 33,243 30.5* 23,104 
New Jersey 25,748 8.8** 28,014 
NOW 7,802 2.9* 7,576 
Pennsylvania ...... 17 1,701 17.8* 1,398 
Tennessee ......... 37 7,167 19.6** 8,572 
8 3,897 13.1* 3,386 
J er 15 18,889 22.0* 14,733 
West Virginia ...... 3 922 50.2* 459 
8 291 29.4* 205 
United States ...... 345 204,487 5.5* 193,291 


*Decrease, **Increase. 
LEON M. ESTABROOK, 
Chief of Bureau. 


THE YEAR AFTER YEAR RETURN 
By Ernest V. Madison 


Suppose it is December and the wind sweeps through 
the streets and the window panes seem to be mere 
conductors of cold air. We cannot get home because 
the street cars are stalled by the blizzard. We turn 
to our neighbor at desk, machine or counter and say: 
“Whew! This is regular Alaskan weather.” 


Always the Alaska of the popular mind has been 
the home of Old Boreas, intense cold, and the scene 
of one or two dramatic gold rushes. The mild climate 
and the enormous undeveloped resources of sections 
of this territory are so unknown that for a long time 
a single company had no competiton in harvesting 
its wealth. 


Alaska has proven to be one of the best investments 
our country ever made. In 10 months ending April, 
1918, $14,500,000 in gold alone was imported into the 
United States—more than twice the original purchase 
price. Other imports from her soil and waters broughi 
the total up to almost $81,875,000. 


From an early year under United States ownership 
Alaska has paid a yearly return of more than its 
purchase price. The return of more than eighty 
inillions of dollars is eleven times the purchase price— 
a worthwhile year-by-year return. 


Just as the money invested in the purchase price 
for Alaska has brought a large year-after-year return 
to the United States, so does money invested in adver- 
tising in this paper bring year-after-year dividends— 
both to the advertisers and to their patrons. 


The advertisements in each issue of The Canning 
Trade influence many readers to the extent that they 
try the products advertised. They become customers 
of the advertisers, and their patronage calls for a 
larger produltion, which in turn lowers the cost of 
making per article. When the advertiser can produce 
at a lower cost he can sell at a lower cost to his cus- 
tomers and still retain an equal profit for himself. 


Naturally, an advertiser wants to hold these cus- 
tomers which his advertising in The Canning Trade 
has brought him. Only a feeling of absolute satis- 
faction will bring them back for repeat purchases. 
He will give his biggest value for the price charged 
in order that he may receive the year-after-year re- 
turn from their patronage. 


It therefore pays you to read the advertisements 
in The Canning Trade—from the very fact that the 
advertiser is seeking a year-after-year return on an 
advertising investment is our guarantee of the main- 
tenance of a high standard of quality and of a selling 
price lower than it would be were it necessary to mar- 
ket the product through antiquated commercial 
methods. 
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(Continued from page 6) 


the industry and the large part that machinery plays in its 
operations it is really astounding the poor mechanical work- 
manship present in most of our machines. Up until recently, 
most canning machinery could be compared only to farm equip- 
ment and a good deal of it is in the same class yet. There has 
been remarkable inventive ingenuity shown in the original 
ideas but for some reason or other the actual manufacture of 
the machinery has been conducted with low mechanical stand- 
ards. I doubt if this has been altogether the fault of the 
machinery manufacturers. Possibly some of the blame should 
be borne by the canner himself because he has not been willing 
to pay the price of well made equipment. This, however, is not 
to be taken by the manufacturers as an excuse, for even at the 
price which the canner has paid, a higher class of equipment 
could have been produced, and no doubt would have been sup- 
plied the canner had he been more exacting in his demands. 
If we would increase the mechanical efficiency of our plants, 
the first step would be for all canners to insist on high grade 
materials and expert workmanship for canning machinery, and 
back up this insistence with a willingness to pay the price to 
make this possible. It is of little advantage to secure equip- 
ment at a low initial cost if this equipment is going to require 
a large expenditure annually to keep it in running order, or, 
what is far worse, will break down in the middle of the pack- 
ing season, when tons of perishable material are depending 
upon its operation, 

Not only must our machinery be well fabricated, but our 
plants to be truly efficient must be adequately equipped with 
it. It is certainly short-sighted policy to try to operate ma- 
chines far beyond their normal limits. Every plant should 
have considerable reserve capacity to take care of the peak 
loads. Your equipment should be planned, not for the aver- 
age runs which you expect to have, but for the maximum quan- 
tity which there is a likelihood of ever putting through the 
factory. This is one of the axioms of plant management, but 
year after year we see plants loading up with acreage to the 
limit, with the hope, no doubt, of realizing large profits on 
quantity production; then losing all of these prospective profits 
and more, too, because the equipment was not sufficient to 
handle an unexpected rush. We cannot control weather con- 
ditions, but by carefully balancing acreage with plant capacity 
and allowing a large margin for the unexpected, we can cope 
most successfully with them. 


Having provided good equipment and plenty of it, the 
next problem is to secure full value received from the money 
invested. Some managers will hang on to old machines as 
long as they can keep the wheels turning. Others will abandon 
still useful equipment merely because something new has made 
its appearance. These represent the extremes. Neither con- 
stitutes efficient management. There is a pivotal point at 


which any machine ceases to be an asset and becomes a lia- © 


bility. To determine just when this point is reached will re- 
quire a careful study of each piece of equipment. In no two 
kinds of machinery will it be found to occur alike. Experience, 
observation of the work of the machine, and a careful checking 
up of repairs required, must be your guide. There is no hard 
and fast rule that can be followed. 


The day when a machine becomes ready for the junk pile 
can manifestly be postponed by close attention to its care, care 
that it is operating correctly, is kept well lubricated and that 
repairs are made in plenty of time. 


The problem of keeping your machines in repair and elim- 
inating shut-downs caused by breakage will be materially less- 
ened if equipment is standardized and a supply of repair parts 
such as may be needed kept on hand. The standardization of 
equipment, by the way, has had less consideration from can- 
nery managers than its importance would seem to justify. If 
some such plan were carried out the stock of repair parts kept 
on hand need not be large, as parts and even machines them- 
selves would possess an element of interchangeability. More- 
over, machine tenders and mechanics will become more pro- 
ficient in handling and caring for equipment consisting of 
standardized units than that made up of many varied makes 
and types. 


The matter of handling repair parts for chains and other 
extra mechanical supplies should of itself have some attention. 
If these are scattered about the plant in closets and cubby- 
holes they frequently become lost entirely and are almost al- 
ways difficult to find at the critical moment. An excellent plan 
for overcoming this difficulty is found in a central tool and sup- 
ply room. This is nothing more or less than a corner of the 
packing room or warehouse partioned off and equipped with 
bins, lockers and shelving in which all mechanical supplies are 
carefully stored and tagged. Tools belong to the company are 
also kept here and issued to the proper employes when re- 
quired. It has been found that this plant where used, not 
only reduces the time necessary to locate repair parts when 
urgently needed, but has materially reduced the annual expend- 
ture for such supplies. Very frequently without it new sup- 
iture for such supplies, Very frequently without it new sup- 
plies are ordered simply because the superintendent does not 
know he already has them on hand; but with the supply room, 
a glance at the proper bin or shelf informs him immediately 
— or not it is necessary to send in a requisition to the 
Office, 

I have already spoken of the proper arrangement of equip- 
ment so as to make possible continuous and straight line op- 
erations. This is made possible largely by the use of convey- 
ors. Iam glad to say that the canning industry is in the front 
rank in its employment of conveying equipment. It is said 
that .the canning and the lumber industries are the largest 
single users of conveyors in the world and I do not doubt that 
this is a fact. Conveyors have been one of the largest single 
aids in reducing our factory costs. It is not well, however, to 
rest on our laurels and consider that everything possible has 
been accomplished along this line. A careful study of the sub- 
ject of moving materials will frequently show that many pack- 
ers are still using expensive and inefficient hand methods where 
some form or other conveyor would do the work better and 
with less expense, 

We are all fairly familiar with the chain and flight and 
belt types of conveyors, but there are comparatively few plants 
where gravity roller conveyors and overhead trolley systems 
are used to fullest advantage. These have recently come into 
popularity in many industries and this popularity has been 
justified by the greater efficiency obtained. If your warehouse 
is large and you are still trucking goods long distances by 
hand it would pay you to investigate the possibility of applying 
gravity roller conveyors to your problem. If you are still 
trucking crates away from the cooling tank and empties back 
to your machines, it would be well to consider the use of over- 
head trolley systems. These last are comparatively inexpensive 
to install and will eliminate much needless labor. 


The electric crane for hoisting crates in and out of re- 
torts is not an innovation, although it has been so far used by 
only a few plants. Its great speed and capacity places it above 
any apparatus for similar purposes which has yet appeared, 

Modern cable conveying systems for empty cans are far 
more efficient than the old gravity chutes and runways and it 
is a very small plant indeed that will not find them paying 
propositions. 


These are some of the high spots in improved methods of 
transporting materials. Getting the fullest use from your ma- 
chines depends, not only upon satisfactory operation of the ma- 
chine itself, but upon getting materials to and from it in suf- 
ficient quantities and with a minimum of lost motion. For 
this reason as well as that of reduction in labor, conveying 
equipment should form an important part of your mechanical 
scheme. 

The proper linking up of machines with conveyors, the 
arrangement of equipment to secure most efficient service, and 
the relation of machinery to buildings and power, are largely 
problems in industrial engineering. What was said regarding 
the value of expert services in planning buildings applies with 
equal, if not greater force in the matter of machinery and 
equipment. Take your practical ideas and ideals to a compe- 
tent engineer, and let him work out the technical and me- 
chanical details before putting them in use in your plant. But 
do not turn the problem over to him with no suggestions or 
co-operation from yourself, and expect him to produce results. 
As has been stated, successful and efficient factory design is 
the result of a combination of practical experience and expert 
knowledge. No plant can be made one hundred per cent. ef- 
ficient without the exercise of both. And let us bear in mind 
that even though a plant has been designed to render efficient 
service, such service is impossible without careful and intelli- 
gent management. After all, management is the keystone of 
efficiency. On no other single factor of management hinges 
success or failure, 


(Concluded. ) 


Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous—Contd. 


FOR SALE—lIn stock for immediate shipment— 
Boilers, Engines, Pumps, Tanks and Stacks; new and re- 
built. Address Louis A. Tarr, Inc., 203 W. Conway St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Burt labeling machines, completely 
overhauled so they are as good as new. I have them for 
8, 12, 14 and 16 and 20 oz. cans and for Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
standard ,packers’ cans. Motors installed if :desired. 
All hot gun machines; no rusting of cans. Write at once. 
Present stock will soon be sold. Address S. F. Sherman, 
Utica, N. Y. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE—One Souder Filling Table for No. 10 cans, 
also one Max Ams Double Seamer, hand feed. Address 
Mayhew & Husted, Cedarville, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Sprague’s No. 12 Hawkins Universal 
Disc Exhaust. Perfect order. Used only three weeks. 
Address Box A-785, care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—The Townsend string bean cutter is 
the only practical machine for the purpose. It does more 
and better work and requires less renewals than other 
cutters. It is the lowest priced, occupies the less space 
and uses the least power. With the Sherman can filler 
you have the ideal bean equipment. Write for circulars. 
Address S. F. Sherman, Utica, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—3 Sprague Plummer Pea and Bean Fillers, 
for sanitary cans; equipped with Aerostatic Briners; first-class 
condition; one machine practically new. $300 each. 

1 U. S. Gas Machine, No. 2%, with No. 2 Garland 
Rotary Pressure Blower; 3 line size, with 150-gal. tank, $100. 

1 Chicago Auto Tipper, 1 Lang Cap Placer, 2 Ryder Can 
Markers, 3 Hawkins Aciders, 6 Reliance Can Counters, $200. 

1 Fairbanks-Morse 5”x5” Double Acting Geared Power 
Pump, $50. 

1 Fairbanks-Morse 6”x4” Duplex Steam Pump, $100. 

1 4x21%4x4 Duplex Piston Pack Boiler Feed Pump, $60. 

1 Sprague-Reynolds Traveling Bottom Pea Cleaner and 
Separator, good as new, $400. 

Further information cheerfully furnished. 


Inderrieden 
Canning Co., 332 N. River St., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—1 Ayars Improved Rotary Pea Filler; 
1 No. 10 Sanitary Ballard Pea Filler; 1 Invincible String 
Bean Grader; 1 Victoria No. 28 Vegetable Paring Ma- 
chine; 1 Vance & Baker Tomato Washer and Scalder: 1 
Cyclone Pulp Machine; 2 Sprague Model M Corn Cut- 
ters; 2 Max Ams Lettering and Numbering Machines; 1 
20-H. P. Gas Engine; 1 Ranney Gas Machine; 1 9-H. P. 
Horizontal Steam Engine. All in good condition and 


cheap. Address Geneva Preserving Company, Geneva, 
N.Y. 


FOR SALE—so tons sugar. Price named on applica- 
tion. Address Box A-787, care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—20,000 Five-eighths heavy brace baskets. 


Price on application. Address W. E. Robinson & Co, 
Belair, Md. 


FOR SALE—Two continuous cookers and cooler, 
used very little and in good shape—one for No. 1 cans 
only, other interchangeable 1s and 2s. Address Box 
A-%64, care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Vilter Bottle Washer, 60 tube; 1 
Burt Labeler No. 2, 1 Haller 14 tube Rotary Catsup 
Filler, motor drive. Address The W. C. Pressing Can- 
ning Co., Norwalk, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—One 7 H. P. Gas Boiler, One Retort, 6 
Cypress wood tanks and pipes, with brass coils and 
valves. Above machinery almost new. Address M. & G., 
546 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—70,000 soldered caps for 5-gallon cans, 
$5.00 per M; 25,000 5-gallon enameled cans—part used 
once—at 25c each; part used twice, 124c each. All sound 
and in good order. Sample on request. Address Box 
A-786, care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Wonder Continuous Cooker, Style H, 
front-end discharge; capacity 18,000 No. 3 cans per day. 
Reason for sale—replaced by larger capacity. Also New 
Era Loewe Pasteurizer—4 compartments and steel trucks: 
for same. Will sell cheap for quick sale. Address Box 
A-788, care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One maximum Hansen pea filler, fitted 
for cans up to No. 3 size; and one minimum Hansen pea 
and bean filler, fitted for short No 2 and regular No 2 
sanitary cans Four continuous chain exhausters, 14 feet 
long, at $50.00 each, f. o. b. factory. Address Thomas 
Canning Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FOR SALE—A complete up-to-date 5-gallon square 
pulp can line of machinery, including dies, presses, formers, 
double seamers, automatic floaters. This line can be seen 


set up ready for running, and will be sold very cheap. Rit- 


ter Can and Specialty Co., 1517 N. Hutchinson St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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FOR SALE—1Io Crates, double handle, for 40-inch 
kettles. Will hold 3 tiers of cans. Price reasonable. Carty 
Canning Co., White Plains, Ky. 


FOR SALE—350 Gross 5%4-oz, and 2,500 Gross 
Crown Seal and Screw Cap Catsup Bottles, in bulk. If 
interested, write for sample and quotation. Address 
Stittville Canning Co., 41 Martin Bldg., Utica, N. Y. 


FOR SALE — Semi-automatic Soldering Machine, 
for soldering ends on round cans. Bought new less than 
two years ago from the maker, Whitney W. Jones, Balti- 
more; set up and never operated because of change in 
our plans. Make us an offer. National Can Company, 
Boston 14, Mass. 


FOR SALE—2 Livingston Rotary Tomato Washers ; 
1 Sprague Tomato Washer; 3 1,000-gal. Unit Fields’ 
Coils, Tanks and Traps; 2 1,000-gal. Unit Langsenkamp’s 
Coils, Tank sand Traps; 2 Kern Finishers; 1 U. S. Cy- 
clone Machine; all in good condition; cheap for quick 
sales. WH. Neal & Son Co., Hurlock, Md. 


FOR SALE — USED, NOT ABUSED — Baker- 
Shippee, Wonder Cooker, style F. 4 Speeds, 10 minute 
cook, 24,000 No. 2% cans per 10 hours. 

No. 154 Cameron Double Seamer, with automatic 
end feed non-spill, 45 No. 2% cans per minute. These 
machines are offered subject to being sold. Are bargains. 
Address Box A-7%6, care THE CANNING TRADE. 


FOR SALE—50,000 No. 2 Sanitary Continental Can Co. 

cans. 

50,000 No. 2 Sanitary 2 13-16-inch Continental Can 
Co. cans. 

One 10-horse vertical engine. 
good condition, 

3,000 No. 2 Pine cases in bundles or shucks. 

1,000 Pine cases, hold 48 cans to the case, No. 2 cans 
2 13-16-inch high. 

2 Process Kettles. 

1 Cooling Kettle. 

Belts, pulleys, hangers, shafting and other small ma- 


chinery in canning plant. Address Thos. W. 
Elliott, Edenton, N. C. 


Used very little; in 


Wanted—Miscellaneous. 


WANTED—2z Headers, McGinness or equal; 2 Float- 
ers, Slaysman or equal. Address P. O. Box No. 5, Station 
J, Baltimore, Md. : 


WANTED-—5,000 Field Crates for Tomatoes. Must 
be in first-class condition, uniform size and weight, The 
J. Weller Company, Oak Harbor, Ohio. 


WANTED—5,000 8-0z. Catsup Bottles, packed in 
corrugated board package with returned caps; sample 
by mail. A. Cooper, Mixcoac, D. F. Mexico. 


For Saie--Factories 


FOR SALE—Controlling interest in canning fac- 
tory. Located in home of the real Southern Yellow Yam. 
Good business established. Ideal climate. Retiring from 
business. Address J. W. Buchanan, Folkston, Ga. 


FOR SALE—Large, new, modern canning plant, 
fully equipped with up-to-date vacuum pans adapted for 
condensing milk; equipped with copper-jacket kettles for 
tomato pulp, tomato sauce and ketchup, and also 
equipped for canning all kinds of fruit. Plant located in 
best farming section of Maryland. Quotation will be 
given upon request to Scaramelli & Co., Inc., 32 North 
Moore St., New York City. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory, Jessup, Maryland— 
B. & O. R. R.; 15 miles from Baltimore—including large 
two-story warehouse, good sheds, also two large houses 
for employees. Two and one-quarter acres of ground, 
wagon scale, two boilers, two engines, two good large 
wells, water tanks, steam and water piping. Plant wired 
for electric light. Attractive price. Tomatoes, stringless 
beans, peas, sweet potatoes, etc., can be contracted for in 
immediate neighborhood. Address Chas. G. Summers 
& Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory, Frederica, Del., on 
the Murderkill River and new State Highway. Includes 
large factory building and two large warehouses and all 
improved machinery installed for the canning of tomatoes 
and pears. The plant is situated in the best fruit belt 
in the State, and peas, corn, tomatoes, berries, apples and 
pears can be secured in large quantities for the operation 
of the plant. Necessary No. 3 and 10 Continental Sani- 
tary Cans in warehouse for season. This is the old-estab- 
lished business canning the Blue Hens’ Chicken Brand. 
Address J. S. Reynolds & Co., Frederica, Del. 


FOR LEASE—For season or term of year Canning 


. Plant fully equipped for canning pork and beans, string 


beans, corn, apples, blueberries, etc. Plant does a large 
custom business each season and is located in largest 
jobbing section in State of Maine, city of 35,000, and local 
wholesalers use entire output. ‘Contracts can be made 
with farmers for string beans and corn within three miles 
of plant, in heart of large apple section. Shipments by 
rail or water. Owner having business in another state 
cannot give it proper attention. For full particulars ad- 
dress Box A-%82, care The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Books. 


For Sale—The 225-page book “How to Buy and S| 
Canned Foods,” completely indexed ; tells the buyer what 
to expect in each grade of the different goods; settles 
claims and prevents misunderstandings ; $2.15 per copy, 
pasties: paid. Address THE CANNING TRADE, Balti- 
more Md. 
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EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent- Processor. Fifteen 

years experience in the manufacture of high-grade tomato 
products, pork and beans, kidney beans, kraut, pumpkin, lye 
hominy, etc. Address Box B-770, care THE CANNING TRADE. 


_ syrups for soda fountain use. 


WANTED—A man experienced in packing fruits and 


Good pay. Steady work. Ad- 
dress Box B-775, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Immediately, for tomato season in Ohio and 
Kentucky, several young men familiar with American and Con- 
tinental Automatic Double Seamers. Permanent positions to 
right parties. Address Box B-784, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position by Temperate Whoiesale Grocer Spe- 
cialties Manufacturing Expert. Everything in food products, 
drugs and grocery sundries, including pickles, eondiments, 
preserves, extracts, carbonated beverages, salad dressing, 
Worcestershire sauce. Can handle help. Address Lox B-783, 
care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as efficiency engineer. Specialize in 
the construction and equipment of food packing plants; record 
of eighteen years association with the largest packers and 
canners throughout the country; with executive ability to 
successfully handle labor. Complete knowledge of the can- 
ning and condiment industries. Seeking new connection with 
large progressive house. Address Box B-780, care of The 
Canning Trade 


WANTED—Position by an all-around Canner and Vinegar 
Maker. 25 years’ experience on fruits, vegetables, condi- 
ments, jams, jellies, pickles and specialties. Eastern, Southern 
and Western experience. A-1 reference. Address Box B-791, 
care of The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Experienced cook on high quality tomato prod- 
ucts. State age, experience, salary expected, references, etc. 
Address Box B789, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—A Competent Operator of Type J Closing Ma- 
chines, Steady work at factory, located 30 miles from Niagara 
Falls, on Canadian side. State experience and wages ex- 
pected. Address Box B-781, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Two crackerjack jobbing salesmen capable of 
handling big business. General canned goods experience essen- 
tial. Previous success by direct solicitation and by mail a 
recommendation. Reply in writing. Detroit Commerce Com- 
pany, 807 Owen Building, Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED—We are desirous of securing a high grade sales- 
man to serve in the capacity of assistant manager, preferable 
one who is trained to handle retail salesmen. In fact, we want 
a general all around man of pleasing personality, whose op- 
portunity in the position we have to offer would be limited 
only by his ability. Address Box B-790, care The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED AT ONCE—Superintendent for Pulp Plant with 
five hundred acres of tomatoes for No. 10 cans. Party must 
have had three years’ experience or more in packing whole 
tomato pulp and must understand Continental or American 
machines, Permanent position if satisfactory, State age, ex- 
perience and salary expected in first letter. The T. A. Snider 
Preserve Co., 168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


TRIPLE (LIQUID) CRYSTAL (DRY) 
ureKa on UX can 
HALF BBLS. 16 LB. CANS 
KEGS 

YOU DO NOT EXPERIMENT WHEN Ve MADE FROM BEST RAW MATERIALS 

YOU USE THIS FLUX. iit UNDER PROPER FORMULA. 
THE STANDARD FOR TWENTY YEARS. \ QUALITY ALWAYS THE SAME. 
— MANUFACTURED ONLY BY — 
MAIN OFFICE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FOR SALE AT FOLLOWING BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
New York Boston, Mass Milwaukee, Wisc. . O. Randall’s Son THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 
Cincinnatti, Ohio Chicago, 8t. Paul, Minn _ Baltimore Toronto, Ont. M 
irmingham, Ala Bt. Louis, Mo. Philadel : C: W. Pike Company to. Ont. ontreal, Que 

Detroit, Mich New Orleans, La. Pittsburgh, Pa. San Francisco Hamilton, Ont. 


282 San Fernando Boulevard 


Angelus Sanitary Can Mach. Co. 


High Speed Automatic Can Making 
and Canning Machinery 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the /owest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 


Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many 
canners get higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these 
prices represent the general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: ‘ ({)Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


(*)H. H. Taylor & Son. 
CANNED VEGETABLES 


ASPARAGUS*—(California) Baltes. N.Y. 
No. 2% White Mammoth.gOut 5 2 

“ Peeled,“ . 

“Green, 

“White, Large. Out 4 80 

“White, Medium... ...... 400 

White Small ...... Out 

“ Green “ Out 

= Tips White 8q...420 4650 

“ Green,S8q....395 4 25 

“1, In Sauce........ 80 Out 

2, In Sauce........ 12% 125 

| 140 145 

3, In Sauce........ 150 156 
BEANSt—No. 2 String, Standard Green % Out 

“Cut White 95 9% 

2 Stringless, Std............ ...... Out 

sf “ 2. White Wax Standard ...... Out 

“  Standards....200 215 

“ soaked.......... 100 16 

sos “2, Red Kidney, Stand Out 
BEETSt—No. 3, Small, Whole. Out 
Standard,” 

Large, Out 

CORNI—No. 2, Std. Evgr., f.o.b. Balto. 125 Out 
gtd. Evegr., f.0.b.Co....125 _...... 

= Shoepeg f. 0. b. Co. 1 40 
§td.Shoepegf.o.b.Balto. 145 _...... 

 Ex.8td.Shoepegf.o.b.Co.150 Out 

Std. Maine Style Balto. 130 1 40 

“Ex. Std. Maine Style.....1 35 Out 

“ Fey. Mn.Stylef.o.b.Bal.140 Out 

“Fancy f.o.b. Countv...... 140 Out 

‘Extra Std. Western........ ..... Out 

“Standard Western......... ...... 1 30 
3, Standard, Split......... 1 10 Out 

MIXED VEGETA.} No.2—12 Kinds... 1 10 

OKRA No. 2, 2, Btangar 
TOMATO. Out Out 
—No. 2, Out 

 —NO, 3. Out 

“ —No. 4, 1% 

—No.5 1 60 

* —No. 6 Out 

- No. 1, Early June Standard..... 100 14 

Sifted.......... 110 160 

“  Extrasifted 125 180 

“ Fancy Petit Pois........... 140 Out 
PUMPKINI—No 3 Standard. 85 95 

* 3, Squash...... 100 125 

sAUERKRAUTI—No. 2, Standard... ‘ 
10, 00 8 25 
SPINACH!—No. Standard oO 23 

%. Cal. f 7 140 

* 47 


(t)Jos. Zoller & ou Inc. (§)E.C. Shriner & Co. 


New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 


CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued. 


Balte. N.Y. 

SUCCOTASH!—No. 2, Green Beans...... 160 13 
“With Dry Beans 130 150 

New York State....... Out 


SWEET POTATOES{-No. 2, Standard 135 Out 
No.3 8td.f.o.b.Balto 215 150 


“ f.0.b.Co. 210 Out 

ij 98td.f.ob100 Out 

10, Std.f.0.b.Co.6 75 450 

TOMATOES!-No. 10, Fancy, f.o.b. Bal. Out Out 

Jersey, “ Fac’y ...... Out 

Stand., Balto5 75 650 

Stand., 

“3, Sani. 5% in. cana ...... Out 

Jersey, f.o.b. Co.. Out Out 

Ex. Std., “ Balto. 170 _...... 

Stand, “. “ 17 

= Stand, “ Co..160 _...... 

5) Seconds, Balto. ......  ...... 

“ 8, Stand, 164 

Stand., “ Co... 120 __...... 

Seconds, “ Balto. ...... ...... 

= 1 60 

TOMATO PULPI-No. 10, Standard 

CANNED FRUITS 

APPLES—No. 10, Me. 57% 5% 


0.b, 500 550 


APRICOTS—No. 2%, Cala. Stand....... 450 350 


BLACKBERRIES§—No. 2, Standard...160 Out 
10, CO 13 50 


APPLES{-No. Co... 500 Out 


3, “ Out 

Preserved... Out Out 

“  2,In Syrup....22 Out 

CHERRIES§—No. 2. Seconds, 
OU 

“ Red “ Stand. Water........ Out 

White “  Syrup....... 300 Out 

Ex. Preserved...... Out Out 

Out 
GOOSEBERRIES$—No. 2, Stand. 170 Out 
Out Out 
PEACHES*—No. 2%, Cal. Stand. L.C...425 4650 
2%, “ Ex.8td."..465 4235 
PEACHESt—No. 1, Ex. Sliced Yellow 180 200 
2S8tandard White... Out Out 

Yellow... ...... Out 

se = Seconds, White ..... Out Out 

Ye-iow.... ...... Out 


No. 3, Standaids, White.350 Out 
9 Yellow 350 355 
White. 375 30 


bis Yellow 375 380 
Selected, Yellow.....400 Out 
Seeonds, White.....225 230 

Pies Unpeeled........ 170 170 

No.10, “ Unpeeled........ 5% 450 
= Peeled............ 800 82 
PEARSt—No. 2, Seconds in Water........ 

in Syrup...... 200 Out 
3, Seconds in Water........... Out 


CANNED FRUIT PRICES—Continued. 


Balto. N.Y 

PEARSt—No. 3, Standards in Water.....175 Out 
Syrup....300 __...... 
PINE- No. 2, BahamaSlicedExtra Out Out 
APPLE*- “ ...... Out 
“Sliced “ Std. Out Out 

* Hawaii Sliced Extra ...... 5 25 
440 

“ Stand. 3 80 
Grated Extra 3 15 
10, “Stand. 2% 

“10, Crushed Extra......... Out 10 00 

Eastern Pie Water.... Out... 

* 10, Out 
“10, Porto Rico............. 1000 1100 

RASPBERRIES§—Ni o 2, Black Water. Out 3 75 
0 3 40 

Black Syrup.. 335 Out 
Red 3 25 3 55 
STRAW- No. 2, Ex. Stan. Syrup.....390 Out 
BERRIES§— “ Preserved.............. 400 Out 
Extra Preserved....450 Out 

Standard............... 200 Out 

“1, Extra Preserved.....245 Out 

1, Preserved............... 220 Out 
“ 10, Standard Water......15 00 19 00 


CANNED FISH 
HERRING ROE*—No. 2, Standard....... ...... 
LOBSTER*—%4-Ib. Flats, 8 


= 1-Ib. Flats, 4 doz 
OYSTERS§— 5-oz. Standards................ 
4oz. 
10-02. 
6-0z. an 
SALMON* “ 1, Red Alaska, Tall 
| 
Fiat... 
be “1, Pink, Tall 
" “1, Columbia, Out 
bd 1. 425 
Chums, Talls............. 155 
Medium Red, Talls... ...... 275 
SHRIMP:—No. 1%, Wet or Dryv............ 3 25 
190 


CANNERS’ METALS 
5tol0tons 1to4 tons 


TIN PLATES F. 0. B. MILL 
14x20, 107 Ibs., Base Coke Tim 
14x20, 100 be, “ Coke Tin 


6 75 
| 
PIG LEAD—Omaha or Federal... 8 00 
9x10 8x1 
SOLDER—Drop and Bar...... 
Wire Coil............ 
Wire Segments... 


American Can Company Can Prices 


Owing to existing railroad conditions 
affecting supply of tin plate and de- 
livery of cans, all prices for packers’ 
cans are hereby withdrawn by 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY. 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 
will quote prices on Cans upon 
application. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


CANNERS’ PASTES 


For all methods of labeling 


THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
YOU WANT 
AT SATISFACTORY PRICES 


Prompt Shipment Guaranteed 


The Commercial Paste Co. 


_COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Fidelity Can Company 


Baltimore, Md. 


Prices Quoted on Request 


OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With improved sliding doors, 
doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving increased service 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 


MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS 


2639 Boston Street Baltimore, Md. 

WORKS 

ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. 
BALTIMORE - ~ MARYLAND 


= 
“| 
= 


WHERE TO BUY= 


——_—«the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 
Consult the advertisements for details. 


le Paring Machines, See Paring Machines. 
ap utomatic Goamaking “Ma: Machinery. See Cam- 
makers’ Machinery. 


BASKETS (wire icking, etc. 
A. K. Robins ‘& Bal 


Cang. Mchy. “Chicago. 

TS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 
& Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Cleanin ng & & Grading Mchy. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea an n Seed. 
Belting. See Power Plant Equipment. 
Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 
vegetable 

ars Machine Cove Salem 
ns & Co., Baltimore. 
Spracue Machinery, | Co., Chicago. 
owers, pressure. umps. 


BOILER 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Jersey oF A 
Grasselli Chemical tieveland, Ohio. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, steam. 
H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 
Edw. & Bons Baltimore. 


Co. more. 

pottie Caps. Ca 

Bottle Cases, See es, Crates, S 

Bottle Fillers. See See Bottlers’ Mchy 


BOTTLERS’ 
ars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Century Mchy. Co., "Milwaukee. 


TTLERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Kerk Kiefer Mach, Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks. 
Baltimore Box & 
Canton Box Co., Baltim 

reyer Co., Baltimore. 
Embry Box Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Rittler Box Co., Baltimore 
Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated Pa- 
per Products. 


can. See Labeling Ma- 


. L. Jones & Co., Chicago 

M. Paver Co., 

Seggerman Bros., New York City. 
Zoller Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Buckets and Pails, fibre. See Fibre Con- 


ners. 
Buckets and Pails, metal. See Enameled Buc- 


Buckets, wood. See —— — 


BURNERS, oil, » ote. 
A. K. Robins & co, sc) tim = 


BY-PRODUCTS, machi 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 

CAN COUNTERS, 
Ayars Machin J. 

Meby. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Fillers. ling 
MACHINER 

ane Machine Co., Max, New york City. 
Ange elus Can Mchy. Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Seattie-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Bal timore. 
Can Markers. Stampers and Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
e Goodell Co., Antrim, N. H 
Thos. F. Lukens Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 
A K. Robins & Co., B 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Bal itim 
Sprague Cang. Mehy. Chtcago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., timore 
Canning Consulting Experts. 
8, tin 


merican Can York. 
Co., Baltimore. 
W. W. Bo 


Baltimore. 
Continental ¢: Can C ‘Syracuse, N. Y. 
Fidelity Can Co., more. 
Can Co., Ohio. 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 
ern Can Co., 
Wheeling Can Co.. 
Cans. fibre. See Containers, 


CAN OPENEBS. 
Goodell Co., 
Can Stampers. 


Bee” Stampers, and Markers. 

Can Testers. See Canmakers‘ Machinery. 
CAN-WASHING MACHINES. 

Merral Bros., Morral, O. 

Cang. Mehy. Co., cago. 

Capping Machines, bottle. = Bottlers’ Mchy. 


CAPPING soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


Conging Me Machines, solderless. See Closing 


Capping Denis, soldering. See Cannery Svupls. 
CAPS, bottle, jar, tumbler, etc. 


CARRIERS and CONVEYORS, gravity. 
Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gravity Carrier City, Pa. 


Century Mchy. 

Cartons. See Paper 

For the prepartory work. 


Me y; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 


Chain. Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain, for elevating, conveying. See Cen- 
veyors. 
Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 
Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 
Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 
Cider and Vinegur Makers’ Supplies. 
Circuit Breakers. See Electrical “Appliances. 


& CLENSER 
. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


” CLEANING & GRADING MACHINERY, 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., ‘Silver Creek, 


N. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


& GRADING MACHINERY, 
peas, bean » ete. 

Huntle "Co., Silver Creek, 

— » rain Cleaner Co., Sliver Creek, 


Sinclair~ “Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Cleaning and ,Washing Machines, 
Bottlers’ Machine: 
Cleaning Machines, can. ee Washers. 
Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, o 
Ams Machine Co., Max, ew’ Yor City. 
Can Mche. Co., Los Cal. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle. Wash. 
See Nails. 


bottle. 


See Kooper Coils. 
"Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Mchy. 


CONSULTING EXPERTS on canning 
National Canners’ Assn., Washington,» 


& CARRIERS, canners. 
Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 
La } Mat & Site. Co., "La Porte, Md. 
Mathews Gravity Carrier Co., Elw —. City, Pa. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicag 
Century Mchy. Co., " Milwackee, Wis. 
Wis. Chair Co., Pora Washington, Wis. 


COOKERS, agitating. 

Ayars Machine Co., 

rague 

Cookers‘ retors. See Kettles, process. 

Fillers, corn. See Corn Cook- 
er- 

Coolers, vegetable and fruit canners. 


COPPER COILS for tanks. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works Hamilton, O. 

f. H. Langsenkamp, Indiana olis. 

Snrague Cang. Mc Co., cago 

Copper Jacke ed Kettles. ‘See se ties, copper. 
CORN 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. R. Robins Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. M Co., Chicago. 

Wis. Chair Co.., Port ‘washington Wis. 


CORN HUSKERS and ‘SILKERS. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 
ae rain Cleaner Co., Stivers Creek, 


Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
—— Husker Co., Buffalo. 
Sprague Cang. Mc hy. Co., cago. 
and Agitators. ‘orn Cooker- 


CORN SHAKERS (in the can). 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
CORN WASHING MACHINES, 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, ete.) 
The Container Club, Chicago 
inde & Dauch h Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


H 
Stecher ocheste: 
Pt Litho Co. ‘Ohio. 
Counters. See Can Counters. - 
Countershafts. See — Regulating Devices. 
CRANES and car: ig 2 machines, 
4. K. Robins & Co. altimore. 
Sinelair- Scott’ Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Can Meby. Co., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
CRATES, Ir Process. 
Edw. Renneburg Sons — Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., B 
Cutters, eorn. 
Cutters, kraut. ry. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy. 
Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers. 
DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore 
Dies, can. See Canmakers™ Mchy. 


SYSTEMS 

H. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago, 

Double. Seaming Machines. See Closing Mchs. 
DRYERS, drying machinery, 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


ELEVATORS, Warehouse 
a Time Checks. See Stencils. 
AMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
aR Robine Baltimore. 
Engines, Stea See Boilers rand Bngines. 
Enameled- “lined kettles. See Tanks, glass- 
n 
EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg a Co., Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXE 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 
A. K. Robins Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. 
Factory Stools. Sto 
Factory Supplies. See il Supplies, 
Farming Machinery. 
Fertilizers. 


FACTORY STOOLS 
Coin-Controlled Seat Co., San Jose, Val. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
The Container Club, Chicago 
Hinde & Dauch Paper So., Sandusky, Ohio. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxboard, etc. 
The Container Club. Chicago, 


Hinde & Davch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cockers: 


Fillers. 
Filling Mches, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


FILLING MACHINES, can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


N. 
Karl Kiefer Mach 4 Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Bros., io. 
K. Robins & x ’ Baltimore. 
Sinclair: Scott Co., Baltimore. 


q 


ees 


al 
See Corn Cutters. 


Sprague Cang. Mehy. Co., 
Sti 
Wis. Chair Co., Port Wa shington, Wis. 
Filling Machine, syrup. See Syruping Ma- 
chines. 
MACHINES, catsup, etc. 


K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 

Sinciain Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
h Century Mchy. Co., Milw 


FLUX, soldering. 
Grasselli Chemical. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Thos. F. Lukens Co., Philadelph ia, Pa. 
Food Choppers. See Cho — 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, ‘tin. 
See Cleaning and Grading 
chy, 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
FRUIT PITTERS and ogeders. 
The Goodell Co., Antrim, N. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver 


Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chica 
Pressew. Sse Cider Makers’ Mchx 


Gasoline Cannery Supplies. 
Gauges, pressure, time, etc. See Power Piant 
pment. 


Ww. W. Caldwell” & Son Co., Chicago. 


kets 

Con 

BE. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. : 

\ 

Morral Bros., Morral, 

i. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
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GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfgrs. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
H. R. Stickney, Portland, Me 
Sprague Cang.’ Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Generators, electric. See motors. 
Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, glass-lined. 
Governors, steam. See Power Brant Equip. 
Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr’d’g Mchy. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Con- 

veyors. 

Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and Grad- 


ing Mchy. 
Hoisting and Carrying Mches. See Cranes. 


a Y MAKING machinery. 
rague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicag 
Century Co., itilwaukee. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Hydrometers (for: determining the Density 
of Syrupers, Brines, etc.) See Cannery Supplies. 


Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 
INSURAN Pe 
meee. = ange, Lansing B. Warner, 


Jacheted a Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


JACKETED PANS, steam. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, O. 
F. Indianapolis, Ind. 

chy 


Sprague Can Co., Chicago. ° 
Jars, fruit. Bottles, c. 
Juice Pumps. — 

Kerosene Oil KS Burn 
Fillers. See Bottlers’ 


TTLES, copper, plain or jacketed. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Wks., Hamilton, O. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Cang. Mchy. Chicago. 
ett Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLE 
Ayars Co. Salem J. 
Edw. Rennebur & Sons ag ‘Baltimore. 

rague Cang. Mchy. Co a. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimo 


KNIVES, cellaneous. 
Goodell Co., = rim, N. H. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


KRAUT MACHINERY. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


LABEL Manufacturers. 
Calvert Lithograph Co., Detroit. 
H. Gamse & Co., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller 
Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester. x 
U. S. Printing & "Litho. Ohio. 


LABELING MAC 
Fred. H. Knapp’ Baltimore, Md. 
Morral Bros., errel, 0 


LABORATORIES for analysis ef poste, on 
National Canners Asso., ashington, D. 
Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marking Ink, pots, etc. See Stencils. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
Meat Canning Machinery 
Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Ayers Salem, J. 

rague Can chy. Co. cago. 
Stick Fortiand, Me. 
20th Century "ich Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wis. Chair Co., Port  Wedkinnon. Wis. 


MILL SUPPLIES, Pulleys e 
H. W. Caldwell & Sons Ce., Chicago. 
—<~ Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 


Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Chicago. 
Packers’ Cans. See 
tubs, fibre. Fibre Containers. 


Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Con- 


tainers. 
Paring Knives. See Knives. 


PARING MACHINE: 
The Goodell Co., 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PASTE, canners’. 
Adex Mfg. Co., Baltimore 
Commercial Paste Co., Columbus, O. 
KF. H. Co., Baltimore. 


PEA and BEAN SEED. 
J. a & Son, Baltimore. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Co., Chicago. 
B. R Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 


_ Sardine 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Crcek, 


e Cang. Co., Chicagy. 
A. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
20th Century Mchy. Ce., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wis. Chair Co., Port Washington, Wis. 


Pea Harvesters. See Farming Machinery. 


Pea Hullers and Viners. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Co!umbus, O. 


Pea Vine Feeders. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 


PEELING 
Goodell Co., Antrim H. 
Peach and Cherry Bitters See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 
Goodell Co., Antrim, N. H. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Ayars Machine oe ‘Salem, 


Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Lhleag 
Perforated ‘Sheet Metal. ieves and 


See Baskets. 
See Pea Canners’ 


Picking Boxes. Baskets, etc. 
wes Belts and Tables. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
E. J. Lewis, Middle ee 4 
John R. Mitchell 
Sprague Cang. 4 Co., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co, altimore. : 
Piatform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 


POWER PLANT yy 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chi 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., * Jereey” City, N. J. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machi nery. 
Power Transmission Mchy. 
equipment. 


PRESERVERS’ MACH 
Karl Kiefer Machine Con “Cinclinatt 
Cang. Mchy. Co., Chica, 

h Century Mchy. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


PULP MACHINERY. 
F. H, Langsenkamp, “Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Balti ; 
rague Can 0., 


PUMPS, air, water, brine, sy 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Regulators for Cookers, etc. See Controllers. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 


Seccharometers syrup testers). See Cannery 
Supplies. 
SALT, canners. 
Colonial Salt Co., Chicago, Akron, Ohio. 
and Cleaner. See Cleaning 


‘ope top) cans. 


See Cans. 
nives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SANITARY CLEANER & CLEANSER 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Siem, 


Huntley Creek, N. Y. 
Edw. Renne Co., Baltimore. 
Rok — Bal timore. 


ue ge Co., Chic 
Said ng Baskets. See! Baskets. 


Scrap Bailing Press 
Screw Caps, bottle. See Ca 
Sealing Machines, bottle. See *Rottlers’ 
Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Clos 
-Machines. 


SEEDS, canners’, all varieties. 
J. Bolgiano & Son, Baltimore. 

th 

B. Rice Seed ‘Co., Cambria 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 

SHEET METAL WORKIN Machinery. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, In. 
Shooks. See Boxes, Cra 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
oo, Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 


Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co. 

Doth. Century Mchy. Co., Wis. 
SILKING MACHINES, corn. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
rain ‘Cleaner Co., ‘Silver Creek, 
Ss Cang. Mchy. Co., Chica 

fruit and vegetable. See and 


SOLDE 
Thos. F. Philadel: Pa. 
Sorters. pea. See Cleaning eons Mehy. 


See Power Plant 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES = Ma- 


Huntley Mfg. C Silver Creek, N. 

untle 0.5 ver 

Sinclair Scott & Co., 
STAMPERS AND MARKER 

Ams Machine Co., Max, = "vork’ City. 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Keitles. 

Steam Pi a Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 


Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 
STENCILS, marking pots and _ brushes, 
brass checks, rubber and steel type, 
burning brands, eto. 
A K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., — 
STIRRERS FOR KET 
F. H. Langsenkamp, 


STOOLS, factory adjustable. 
Coin-Controlled Seat Co., San Jose, Cal, 
STRING 
Huntle Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Invinci rain’ Cleaner Co., ., Silver Creek, 


mn. 
’ J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Spr ague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chi 
h Century Mchy. Co., Milwa €e, Wis. 
Sugar, Canners’ 
Guages. engine soem. line shaft, etc. See 
ower Plant Equipment. 
Supply House and General Agents. See Gen- 
eral Agents. 
Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 
SYRUPING MACHINE. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Peerless Co., Buffalo. 
A. K. Robins & Co. Baltimore. 
20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Testers See Micro- 
opic Apparatu 
Tables. picking. Pea Canners’. Mchy. 
TANKS, METAL. 
F. H. Lan Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co. altimore, Md. 
Sprague Cang. Chicago. 
glass li 
Ind. 
WOODEN. 
W. E. Caldwell Co., Louisville, K 
Gauges. 


Temperature See Recording Instru- 
ments. 

Temperature Regulating Apparatus. See 
ontrollers. 


Testers, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 
Time Controllers. process. See Controllers. 
Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 
TIN PLATE, canmakers’. 
Amertonn Sheet and Tin Plate Co., Pitts- 


urgh, Pa. 
Carnahen Tin-Plate and Sheet Co., Canton, O. 
Tipping Machines. See Capping Machines. 
TOMATO CANNING 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem 
Mfg. Co., Silver "N.Y. 
A. K, Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., 
i Mach inery. See Power Plant 


Trucks, ete. See Factory Trucks. 
Tumblers, gases. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Turbines. Electrical 
Variable Reset Countershafts. See Speed 
Regulators. 


VALVES 
Muskegon Valve Mfg. Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
Vegetable Corers, etc. See Corers and Slicers. 
Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 
VINERS AND HULLERS 


Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus. Ohio 
Warehouses. See Stora rage. 


Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Washers and Scalders, fruit, etc. See Scalders. 
WASHERS, can and Jar. 
avers Co., Salem, N. J. 
K. Robin & Co., Baltimore 
Cans. Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
WASHING corn. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffal 
Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets, 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, od. 
Wiping Machines, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 
Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 


See Corrugated Paper 
Wrapping Machines, can. See Labeling Mcha, 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


TRADE MARK 
FOR 


FIBRE BOXES 


A SYMBOL 
of quality—the mark of a high endeavor in the industry of 
manufacturing corrugated and solid fibre shipping boxes for 
canned goods. 


A GUIDE 
_ to the canner—the knowledge that his container is a product 
that will fulfill every transportation demand. 


A PLEDGE 
to the canning industry—of the maintenance of a high stan- 
. dard of fibre shipping boxes and of the raw materials entering 
into their construction. 


YOUR COMPETITOR who is shipping his canned 
goods in fibre boxes has the advantage of a saving 
in weight, a saving in storage room, and a saving in 
damaged shipments. 


WE RECOMMEND a corrugated or solid fibre box 
of better and stronger specifications than the require- 
ments of the railroads. We adhere to this standard. 


WE SUGGEST the subject is well worth inquiry. 


The service of the Traffic Department, Research Laboratory, and 
Statistical Bureau, of The Container Club is offered WITHOUT 
CHARGE to shipper, carriers, and consignees, in all problems relating 
to the use of corrugated and solid fibre boxes. 


The Container Club 


An Association of Corrugated and Solid 
Fibre Box Manufacturers 


General Offices: 


608 S. DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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CAN 


ANSWER 


“The Miracle 
Your Table” 


_* 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


7 C000 7 7 9 


The 43rd Year ESTABLISHED 1878 

fy 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


Our New 
Closing Machine 
Announcement 


December 1919. 
We are very much pleased to be able to advise 
you that we have purchased outright the 
Westchester Machine Company of Mt. Vernon, 
New York, thereby adding to our facilities what 
we believe to be the best Sanitary Can Closing 


_ MADE BY THE Machine now manufactured. 
JOHN R, MITCHELL C0. We have taken this step only after a year of 
Fest of Washianten St the most painstaking and thorough investigation, 
- Se a. during which we have had over forty of these 
BALTIMORE - MD. ’ _ machines in operation. 
Fhe large-tooth saws, on the two upper spindles, coarse grind th So very successful and so extraordinary did 
passes down ne saw: t 


braced and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from@g e 
solid, and saws are milled from solid blanks which gives a cutting 
edge to two sides of the tooth. Hopper and discharge shoots are 
lined with white pine. 


by actual results obtained in the packing plants 
of all our customers so equipped, that we finally 
decided to make the very large investment 
4 entailed in the purchase of the Westchester 
Machine Company, whose plant we propose to 


JOS M ZOLLER & co INC immediately remove to Wheeling. 


CANNED FOODS, CANS. BROKERS Therefore we are now able to offer our cus- 3 
BOXES, PACKERS’ SUPPLiES, tomers a Closing Machine which we believe to 


De. PAUL 1140 & 4454 BALTIMORE, MD. be supreme in 
Simplicity Lack of Spill 
. CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE Speed Endurance 
Year 1920-1921 . 
President, John R. Baines. and in all the details which go to accomplish 
Vice-President, A. J. Hubbard. these vital things. 
Treasurer, Leander Langrall 
Secretary, William F. Assau. This Closing Machine will be known to the 
COMMITTEES 
Executive Committee, Benj. Hamburger, Chas. G. | trade hereafter as 
Summers, Jr., Edw. A. Kerr. 
Arbitration Committee, _C. J. Schenkel, Frank A. Curry, “THE WHEELING No. 100” 
T. Preston Webster, ee 


Torsch, Norval E. Byrd. 7 
Committee on Commerce, D. H. Stevenson, <— We shall be glad to furnish further details 
2 Steele, C. F. Butterfield, E. F. of the machine. 
: Thomas, J. O. Langrall. 
Committee on Legislation, E. C. White, Geo. T. Phillips, 


Geo.N. Numsen, John S. Gibbs, 
Thos. L. North. © 
Committee on Claims, Fred. W. Wagner, Leroy Lan- of 


grall, James B. Platt, John W. “ . 
Schall, Jos. M. Zoller. A. A. MORSE, Vice President 
Hospitality Committee, W. E. Lamble, H. W. Krebs, 


WHEELING CAN DEPARTMENT 


Brokers’ Committe, Wm. Grecht, Herbert C. Rob- 
erts, J. A. Killian 


Central District Sales Manager: 
Committee on Agriculture, William Silver,H.P.Strasbaugh, rae 


Albert T. Myer, Jos.N. Shriver, SYDNEY J. DAVIES 
Samuel J. Ady. Telephone, Main 5175 1966 Conway Building 
Counsel, Eli Frank. 


Chemist, Chas. Glaser. Chicago, Illinois 


ay 
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Ayars New Departure Cooker 


Machine takes No. 3, No. 24, and No. 2 cans without any changing. 
Special machine built for No. 10 cans. More capacity and less space than 
any other Cooker made. Equipped with rotary steam valve, so steam 
will not escape. Tempature is regulated by an automatic controller. 
Each sheet is a door and can be removed quickly. Cans can be removed 
from any part of Cooker. 


The upright shafts at each end of Cooker have a dise for each can 
track, that transfer the cans by carrying them on their sides from the can 
track on one side, delivering them around the shaft to the track on the 
other side without any friction on the cans. 


Adjustments can be made so cans will travel a shorter distance, 
when short time cook is desired, without changing speed of cooker. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR AND PRICES 


Ayars Machine Company, 


New. Jersey. 


No. 1 


= 
: 
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EOPLE now-a-days look for more than 


just a good product. They expect 
service as well. The National Canners 
Association Inspection and Advertising 
Service is a service to the American peo- 
ple, —to the housewife, —to the purchaser 


of canned foods. It is a service that goes 
with every can bearing the Inspection 
Seal, —the assurance that the food it con- 
tains has been packed under conditions 
that make it a desirable product. 

Already over 26 million cases of the 
1920 pack have been signed up to carry 
the Seal. A great advertising campaign 
will tell the Seal’s significance to over 
10 million women. 

Complete information will be sent 
promptly to any canner requesting it. 

NOTE CAREFULLY—The National Canners Associa- 

tion has organized an efficient inspection service for the 

purpose of assuring satisfactory sanitary conditions and 
clean, sound food products, canned either in tin or glass. 

Any canner may subscribe to the Inspection and Adver- 
tising Service and by complying with the Association 


requirements may secure the privilege of placing the Seal 
on each can of his products. 


A nation-wide organization formed in 1907, consisting of pro- 
ducers of all varieties of hermetically sealed carned foods 
which have been sterilized by heat. It neither produces, buys, 
nor sells. Its purpose is to assure for the mutual benefit 
of the industry and the public, the best canned foods 
that scientific knowledge and human skill can produce. 


Only Service justifies leadership 


“‘A new day 
awaits our Industry’’ 


writes this Canner: 


“I am very glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to tell you that from the start 
I have been an enthusiastic booster for 
National Inspection and Advertising. 
I cannot help but feel that a new day | 
awaits our Industry, for with the bulk 
of the canners of the country in the 
service the consuming public will be 
assured of wholesome products put u 
in sanitary factories. When the se 
of -the Inspection Service is fully un- 
derstood by the housewife our indus- 
try will begin to reap the benefit of 
the work ya of years of labor 
on the part of National Association 
leaders.** 


Yours very truly, 
HartTFoRD CANNING COMPANY 
. A. Lau 


Hartford, Wisconsin. 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Washington, D. C. 
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